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EUTHANASIA. 


BY CORNELIUS M. O’LEARY, M.D., LL.D. 


y ye ha E HE conditions of living are such 

5 that life is often a burden which 

I Vs many deem too heavy to bear, 

and would gladly get rid of could they do 

so without reck of the consequences. Nor 

is this much to be wondered at when we 

reflect that the. sources of human misery 

are as numerous as our emotions, for the 

very sensibility which imparts a zest to our 

joys serves also to sharpen the pang that 

rankles in our breast, and our capacity for 

happiness even feathers the dart that wounds 

us. Human passions cloud human _ lives 

and rend human hearts, when we fail to 

control them; and even when we obtain 

the mastery over them, the effort to do so 

implies a struggle so painful that the prophet 

has well compared man’s life upon earth to a warfare. For this 

reason some philosophers have looked upon life, at the best, as an 
unmitigated evil, and believe, with Lord Byron, that so deep-“ 

seated are its ills, so thoroughly is wretchedness wedded to it, that 

when we have summed up all its joys and counted its days free 

from anguish, we find after all “’Tis something better not to be.” 

Impressed with this pessimistic view, the Italian Leopardi smote 

the chord of hatred of life, and crowned death with the match- 
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less diadem of his song. Schopenhauer went farther, and even 
rejoiced that there was no light to illumine the darkness of his 
soul; while his compatriot, Hartmann, gloried in saying that 
not only is there no happiness, but that the idea of it involves 
a contradiction. To such men life is like the poisoned breath 
of the jungle, freighted with fever and redolent with the fcetor 
of disease. For: them ‘the life of the Sybarite has no joys 
that can compare with the supreme- serenity of non-existence, 
and suicide becomes all but a duty. But the apostles of a pes- 
simism so extreme and intolerable must necessarily be few, and 
are to be ranked in the number of the worst decadents upon 
whom the blight of German transcendentalism has fallen. 

From time immemorial, however, there have been thinkers 
who maintained that, under certain exceptionally and acutely 
painful conditions, life may become so undesirable as to be 
virtually unendurable, and that then it is but mercy to bring 
its troubles to a close. The hopeless misery of those who suf- 
fer the pangs of an incurable disease so strongly appeals to our 
sympathies, in the natural order, that we pray for death to 
‘come to their relief, under the delusion that suffering can serve 
no salutary purpose. For this reason even Plato considered it 
proper to end the lives of weak and deformed infants, and to 
cut short the infirmities of old age by an easy death. No doubt 
the practice of infanticide, under those conditions, was univer- 
sal among the pagan nations of antiquity, since no provision 
was made for aiding sickly children to overcome the disadvan- 
tages of their surroundings. Neither was any effort made to 
alleviate the sufferings of those who were afflicted with incur- 
able diseases, nor to smooth the pathway of old age to the grave. 
Hospitals and asylums are the outcome of Christian charity and 
found. no place in the scheme of Grecian and Roman civil- 
ization. 

Paganism deemed it a far greater mercy to end a life of suf- 
fering than to prolong it. Indeed, a painless death was the sum- 
mum bonum of life, in the estimation of the philosophers of those 
times, and though the means they employed to produce it were 
often clumsy and ineffective, yet we know from the manner of 
Seneca’s suicide that they were acquainted with one way, at least, 
of putting an end to life’s troubles far less painful than by 
piercing the body with a bare bodkin. We should be the 
more surprised at this desire to part with life under any 
circumstances, especially in the case of the Greeks, when 
we reflect that but little hope of happiness hereafter helped to 
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brighten their lives upon earth. Death was for them a final 
farewell to happiness and the joys they knew in life. Euripi- 
des, notwithstanding the intense humanity of his plays, even 
hoped that there might be no future state. This sombre view 
of the hereafter strongly affected Grecian art, and proclaimed 
itself emphatically in the intense sadness of their funeral cere- 
monies and the sculptured figures on their tombs. Melancholy 
and hopelessness, and a certain ineffable sadness, are eloquently 
written on every line of those inimitable countenances that 
adorn the tombs of ancient Athens, and what a depth of pathos 
is contained in that one pithy and touching inscription, Chatre/ 
Still, as the uses of suffering were unknown to the ancients, 
and the lessons it teaches could not be deciphered by them, 
they preferred to regard death as a pleasant escape from the 
troubles, trials, and tribulations of life and the sweetest boon 
they could enjoy, provided it were robbed of its sharpest sting, 
which was its agony. 

This heritage of hope that sorrow and suffering would end 
in death the ancients transmitted to us in their philosophy, and 
those of to-day who build their lives on the shifting sands of 
individual opinion have but fallen into line with the Catos and 
Senecas of old Rome. They believe that life is but the por- 
tal to death, and that, when the latter is free from pain, it af- 
fords the easy comfort of a gateway out of this world that 
will land us on the pleasant shores of Nirvana. Thus it is 
that certain advanced evolutionists go so far as to say that the 
means which the church has adopted for the relief of the poor, 
the weak, and the infirm tend to defeat the purposes of Na- 
ture and represent a retrograde step in the process of true evo- 
lution. They believe that the struggle for existence, and the 
consequent survival of the fittest, is an inexorable law of Na- 
ture which we should not attempt to thwart. Nature’s process, 
they contend, makes for the elimination of the weakly in whom 
the germs of an imperfect life are found, and that we should 
rather aid than oppose her in getting rid of them. But Chris- 
tianity does not do this; it strives rather to save from the gen- 
eral wreck of time those helpless waifs, the jetsam and flotsam 
of life’s ocean, which would otherwise be engulfed in its waves. 
The hardy Indian of the plains stands to-day for the results of 
that law of evolution which proclaims that, in the interests of 
the race, the fittest alone have a right to survive. 

This is Nature’s weeding-out process, and should, according 
to these philosophers, be imitated by society. In every land 
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where the conditions of existence have been bitter and severe 
the descendants of those who have been able to withstand them 
inherit the hardy traits which appertained to their forebears, 
and have built up a race of typical men. Thus it is that the 
descendants of those who were able to resist and survive the 
barbarous conditions of life that obtained in Ireland during 
those centuries when the penal laws were in force, represent to- 
day the hardiest specimens of the race, noted for their longev- 
ity and ability to reach the highest physical development in 
every clime under the sun. Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
Irish of the nineteenth century owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to the Cromwells and Cootes of long ago for those traits of 
hardihood and endurance which distinguish them, and which re- 
sulted from their being the offshoot of ancestors who withstood 
the careful weeding-out process that those tender-hearted phil- 
anthropists of England tried upon the Irish in their day. 
Similarly in other countries, as in New England and the 
northern nations of Europe where the conditions of life were 
particularly harsh, the fittest alone have survived and have be- 
gotten a line of hardy and vigorous descendants. It is there- 
fore, according to this view, detrimental to the physical welfare 
of humanity to nurse and, as it were, to coddle the weaklings 
of the human family as Christian charity has striven to do, but 
they should rather be allowed to go to the wall in an easy and 
painless fashion as far as possible, so that an end may be put to 
scrofula and phthisis, and the long cohort of inheritable diseases. 
The degeneracy of some of the southern countries of Europe, 
if we accept the term in the sense of the late Doctor Draper 
and his school, must, accordingly, be laid at the door of the 
Catholic Church, which has fostered under the shelter of its 
wing the weak and decrepit members of the human family, and 
has even provided a refuge for the victims of mental imbecility. 
It is true that in other countries the state has done the same 
thing, but the task has been very imperfectly accomplished, and 
is at best but a feeble imitation of the magnificent charities that 
flourished in the bosom of the church before the Reformation. 
Had those victims of a depraved constitution, the unhappy prey 
of scrofula, tuberculosis, and idiocy, foul blights on the fair 
face of humanity, been allowed to perish at their birth, the 
mental and physical inferiority of countries distinctly Catholic 
would not, according to the apostles of this advanced phase of 
evolution, be so marked as it is, nor would the humane ad- 
mirers of Weismann and Haeckel have to tell us of the droves 
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of lazy Lazzaroni dozing their lives away on the margin of 
Naples’ sunlit bay. Instead they might cross over to the sea- 
girt shores of England, and there find still greater crowds of 
boys and girls of tender years usefully employed in tugging at 
loaded coal-drays in the sightless depths of stifling mines. Had 
not a mistaken charity been extended to the weak and puny 
children of our common parents, they might have carried with 
them out of life, as life began, the germs of their infirmity, and 
the world would have been the gainer by their riddance. An 
easy death would then, indeed, be a blessing in disguise for 
them and for society. 

The doctrine of Euthanasia, looked at from this point of — 
view, is by no means a figment of the imagination, but has its 
serious advocates among the advanced disciples of evolution. 
Even not many years ago a society was organized in London, 
under the very title of Euthanasia, whose object was to aid its 
members in shuffling off this mortal coil with ease and despatch 
whenever, owing to sickness, business troubles, the infirmities 
of age, or the thick crowding cares of life, the burden of 
existence had become intolerable. This extraordinary associa- 
tion included the names of some men well known in literary 
and philosophical circles, among them that of Francis Newman, 
but, for obvious reasons, it fell under the ban of the law and 
was dissolved. 

We come now to a consideration of the subject as it lies 
beyond the province of mere sentiment, and trenches on the 
domain of the ethical and the practical. At a recent meeting 
of the International Medico-legal Congress, held in this city, a 
distinguished member, hailing, we believe, from some land be- 
yond the seas, startled the conjoint wisdom of that dignified 
body by stating that it is not at all unusual for medical prac- 
titioners to take the matter of life and death into their own 
hands, and, when having to deal with patients in prey to 
excruciating pain, or under conditions precluding the possibil- 
ity of recovery, to fall back on the resources of modern medi- 
cine, and, by opposing, end the ills they cannot cure. This 
aspect of the question is one of decided interest and leads up 
to some important considerations. It is true that next to ~ 
restoring his patient to health, the modern physician has no 
nobler duty to fulfil than to assuage pain and alleviate suffer- 
ing. For this reason the world welcomed the discovery of 
anesthetics as one of the grandest boons that was ever 
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bestowed upon humanity, and has enshrined in its great heart 
the names of Simpson and Wells (or, according to some, Mor- 
ton). We cannot recall without a shudder the untold suffering 
which patients endured in the past, when the knife was 
plunged into the quivering tissues of the body while the senses 
were keenly alive to what was going on. Ether, then, and 
chloroform, together with morphine and allied drugs, constitute 
a blessing for which the people of modern times cannot be too 
thankful. 

But it does not follow that they can be used indiscriminate- 
ly and without regard to the consequences they are calculated 
to produce. The physician who would administer chloroform 
or give a hypodermic injection of morphine for the purpose of 
putting a patient out of pain by ending his life, is clearly 
guilty of murder and is amenable to the law that has deter- 
mined a punishment for that crime. Nor can it be pleaded in 
extenuation of his conduct that the patient’s life was hanging 
by a thread, that he had but a few moments to live, and that it 
was better to end his sufferings at once than to prolong them 
unnecessarily. Those few moments are his as inviolably as years, 
and no one has a right to take them from him. Where- 
ever the means employed for the relief of suffering are of 
themselves, obviously and necessarily, calculated to produce 
death, we must impute the intention of bringing about such a 
result to the person employing them, and adjudge him guilty 
of homicide. For there exists a proportion between the act 
and its consequences, and when an intelligent agent perceives 
that proportion he is responsible for the consequences of his 
action. A physician, then, is never justified in giving an over- 
dose of a drug, even though he may say that he does so only 
for the purpose of relieving pain; for an overdose is of itself, 
obviously and necessarily, calculated to destroy life, and the 
person administering it becomes guilty of murder in ‘the first 
degree. Nor is a physician justified in administering an ordin- 
ary dose when the condition of the patient, for one reason or 
another, is such that he cannot safely tolerate it; for then an 
ordinary dose becomes equivalent to an over-dose. 

Of course it is understood that, in this case, the physician 
is fully aware of the condition of the patient which inhibits 
the normal dose of the drug. For if any doubt on this point 
should exist in his mind, then the means he employs for the 
relief of pain are not, of themselves, obviously and necessarily, 
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calculated to destroy life, and the presumption lies in favor of 
administering the drug; for it is to be supposed, there being no 
evidence to the contrary, that the patient’s condition, as regards 
the drug in question, is a normal one, and so the intention of 
the physician, being that of relieving pain, justifies its use. 
Should, however, death follow a normal dose, such a result must 
be regarded as accidental, and not coming within the scope and 
purview of the agent’s intention. It is not necessary that death 
should be contrary to the intention, when the intention does 
not affect the result. What the physician aims at is simply to 
relieve pain, and when he employs for such a purpose suitable 
means and no others, he can be held answerable for no conse- 
quences but such as he had in view. If, therefore, notwith- 
standing the suitableness of the means he employs for the 
accomplishment of his purpose, a different result should ensue, 
it should be regarded as having taken place in a manner not 
contrary to the agent’s intention, but as a result that lay 
beyond the scope and purview thereof. His intention in the 
premises was to relieve pain, and his failure to do so would 
denote a consequence, not merely that lay beyond the scope 
and purview of his intention, but one that was really contrary 
to it. This will be better understood when we consider the - 
language of the casuists, Preter intentionem agentis. Here the 
preposition does not merely mean contrary to the intention of 
the agent, but beside it, as having nothing to do with it. 

Were a physician to administer a drug in the hope that 
thereby the patient’s life might be saved and yet death: should 
ensue, in that case the death might be properly said to have 
taken place contrary to the intention of the agent, and not 
merely in a manner lying beyond its scope and purview, since 
it was his intention to prevent its occurrence. The intention it 
is which, in every case, imparts its morality to an action, and 
when the intention is absent, the action assumes the character 
of indifference as regards the agent. But then the intention 
must be really absent, for it would be absurd to proclaim its 
absence when the action is inseparable from consequences we 
pretend not to intend. 

For this reason no physician is justified in using drugs that 
are inherently fatal, nor in quantities that lead to fatal conse- 
quences, and no subtlety of reasoning can make his course 
appear different from that which a highwayman pursues when 
he knocks his victim on the head with a bludgeon. The con- 
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dition between a patient lying at the point of death and that 
of a perfectly vigorous person is, in this respect, an accidental 
one, and does not affect the issue. Should a physician admin- 
ister a drug to the former for the purpose of shortening his 
days, he has the explicit intention to do murder; but should 
he administer a fatal dose for the purpose of relieving pain, 
then his intention to relieve pain is explicit, while his intention 
to murder is implicit; but murder it is whether the intention 
be explicit or implicit. 

This, I believe, is the view of the matter taken by all con- 
scientious physicians. When, therefore, Dr. Bach made the 
statement that it is customary for physicians to hasten death 
by the use of powerful drugs, whenever the case is hopeless; or 
when the patient suffers intense pain, to administer the coup de 
grace, as it were, he slightly strained the truth. No! the true 
physician, he who is thoroughly faithful to his calling, endea- 
vors in the first place to restore health to the sick by employ- 
ing the resources at his command, and, when he cannot do 
this, to smooth the wrinkles from the brow of pain, and to 
lighten that heaviest of all physical burdens, which is incurable 
disease. It is a noble mission that, and he who fulfils it 
becomes the staunch and sterling friend of humanity. 

So painful to the tender heart of the man of feeling is 
the spectacle of suffering that he cannot look upon it, even in 
the dumb beast of the field, without a pang, and he hails with 
delight every new medical discovery that tends to assuage it. 
But he is as much opposed to the abuse of anzsthetic agents 
as he is alive to their inestimable advantages when rightly 
employed, and he cannot approve of the methods of those who 
resort to them as a comfortable and convenient short-cut out 
of the miseries of life. Nor should we fly to the narcotic on 
the occasion of every little pain we are compelled to experi- 
ence, for serious danger lurks in the hypodermic needle and the 
seductive vial of cocaine. The misery they sometimes cause 
is infinitely in excess'of the suffering they were used to miti- 
gate. 

The true philosopher, and above all the true Christian, 
beholds in suffering a wholesome and chastening discipline 
which draws from life a lesson full of significance, and reveals 
to him his true position upon earth. The man who suffers 
uncomplainingly the ills he cannot heal robs pain and sorrow 
of their sharpest sting, and learns the truth that where life is 
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there too must be suffering. Pain patiently endured enables us 
to appreciate subsequent freedom from pain, imparting to that 
freedom a positive, and not a mere negative, enjoyment; it 
helps us to realize how 


“Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain.” 


It is the memory of sorrow and suffering, endured with the 
calm composure which the spirit of resignation supplies, that 
fills the memory of after-days with sweetness, and flings the 
halo of a subdued after-glow round the declining years of life. 
Those who “know how sublime a thing it is to suffer and be 
strong” have solved the real problem of life. When years 
multiply and the snows of many winters have left their white- 
ness behind, the recollection of the torture and the pang, both 
physical and mental, that seared our lives of long ago comes 
to us like a balm, blessing and brightening our present immun- 
ity from pain and sorrow. As the shadow no less than the 
light lends effect to the artist’s work and enhances the delight 
we take in it, even so the memory of the wrongs and the sor- 
rows of life, no less than its joys and raptures, hallows and con- 
secrates the days that are no more. 
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THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE PROTEST- 
ANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 









BY JESSE ALBERT LOCKE, 





WHE last few months of 1895 have witnessed an 
unusual number of large denominational 
gatherings. The Congregationalists, the Luther- 
ans, the Universalists, the Methodists, and others 
= H have held their triennial or annual meetings, as 
' the case may be. In the light of the very general discussion of 
Christian unity at the present time, all these assemblies are in- 
teresting. Not the least noteworthy was the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church which met in Min- 
neapolis in October. Not that the latter body passed any very 
important legislation. The revision of the constitution and 
other matters of moment were chiefly disposed of by referring 
them to the next convention. But the sessions afforded a 
glimpse of Anglicanism as it is and the drift of popular opinion 
within its own borders. What the convention did not do or 
what it declined to do had also significance and suggestiveness. 































ITS HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION, 


When the war for American independence was over the 
adherents of the Established Church of England in the colonies 
found themselves in a very disorganized condition. Most. of 
their ministers had sympathized with the Tory party and many 
of them had left the country. The Episcopalian congregations 
had been supposed to be under the oversight of the Bishop of 
London, but it does not appear that he had taken a very par- 
ticular interest in them. No Anglican bishop.had ever visited 
this country. 

The federation of the colonies in the government of the 
"United States suggested a federation of the scattered congrega- 
tions in the different States, and a convention of representatives 
assembled and finally adopted a constitution and a_ revised 
prayer-book. As the church could no longer be called the 
Church of England, the name Protestant Episcopal was as- 
sumed as best descriptive of its character. 

Meantime the Episcopalians of Connecticut had sent one of 
their clergy, Dr. Seabury, to England to be made a bishop. 
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But the English bishops could not act, as the English govern- 
ment refused its permission, and so Bishop Seabury obtained 
what he went for from the Scottish Episcopalians. Clergymen 
from New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia finally succeeded in’ 
being ordained by English bishops, the differences which 
threatened to prevent union were at last overcome, and the 
General Convention, which meets once in three years, has been 
since 1789 the highest legislative and governing body of the 
denomination. 

Every parish of the Episcopal Church is a separate legal 
corporation. The persons who contribute regularly to its sup- 
port are entitled to vote annually for trustees, called wardens 
and vestrymen. By a law which has just been enacted in the 
State of New York only men can vote in these elections, but 
in other States women share the privilege. The wardens and 
vestrymen select (or “call,” as it is phrased) the rector of the 
parish, who becomes ez-officio head of their body. Each 
diocese has an annual convention composed of the clergy and 
of lay delegates selected from the wardens and vestrymen of 
each parish. The bishop is the presiding officer. These dioce- 
san conventions in turn elect both clerical and lay delegates to 
the General Convention. The latter is composed of two houses, 
the House of Deputies (clerical and lay) and the House of 
Bishops. 


POSITION AND POWER OF THE LAITY. 


The first thing which strikes a Catholic observer is the pre- 
sence and position of the lay element. Though nominally two, 
there are virtually three co-ordinate bodies having equal power 
of veto; for the lay deputies vote separately on important 
matters and their consent is absolutely necessary before any 
measure can be adopted. The idea of the framers of the con- 
stitution seems to have been that the lay deputies should cor- 
respond to the lower, and the clerical deputies to the Upper 
House of the United States Congress, while the bishops should 
stand somewhat in the position of the President. They there- 
fore copied the national procedure by enacting that any mea- 
sure adopted by the House of Deputies and sent to the House 
of Bishops must be passed upon by the latter within three days, 
and that in default of any action by the bishops within that 
time the act should become law. 

While this coercive time-limit was removed by the present 
convention as being rather disrespectful to the bishops, no dis- 
position was shown by the deputies to relinquish any real 
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power. On the contrary, the insistence upon the equality of 
the two houses and the determination to resist any increase of 
the power of the bishops were never more manifest. The 
deputies in their speeches referred frequently to what they 
might allow the bishops to do or what they would “never per- 
mit” them to do. The House of Bishops decided to send a 
second bishop to Japan, but the House of Deputies defeated 
the scheme, rebuking the bishops for establishing a new mission- 
ary jurisdiction without obtaining the consent of the lower 
house. The president of the House of Deputies (according to 
the correspondent of a leading religious weekly) “declined to 
entertain a motion to adjourn, in which the similar action of 
the House of Bishops was cited for the purpose of influencing 
legislation in the House of Deputies. It was” (he adds) “a 
characteristic and delightful assertion of an independence which 
always dignifies the debates of the deputies, this year more 
than usual.” 

All this would, of course, be impossible in the Catholic 
Church. It would be like standing the pyramid on its apex. 
Those whom Christ sent with power to bind and loose, to 
teach, to govern the faithful, z. ¢., the bishops in succession to 
the apostles, would be no longer the solid foundation of the 
structure. 

The Protestant Episcopal laity have the whip-hand. No 
bishop can be elected without their consent. They have an 
absolute veto on all legislation affecting doctrine, discipline, or 
worship. It is what some one has called “religion by town- 
meeting.” The authority, divinely given, which made those sent 
forth into the world by Christ teachers, rulers, and shepherds is 
replaced by a democratic show of hands. The sheep may lead 
the shepherds, or at least dictate the path in which they will 
allow themselves to be led. Such a condition of affairs (as one 
deputy said most truly) is one wholly unknown to Catholic 
antiquity, and found nowhere to-day except in Anglicanism and 
in the other divisions of the Protestant world. 

The actual power of the laity even goes beyond what is 
granted to them constitutionally. As the lay deputies are gen- 
erally men of wealth, prominence, or activity in church work, 
their personal influence is very great. Many are lawyers or men 
of affairs with experience, dialectical skill and cleverness in de- 
bate far beyond the average clergyman. A good illustration of 
the power and influence of a single layman was afforded in the 
recent convention when a well-known lay deputy from New 
York successfully accomplished the defeat of a measure which 
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the House of Bishops and the clerical deputies by a large 
majority had passed, viz., the adoption of the title of Primate 
for that of Presiding Bishop. 


THE OPENING SERMON. 


The opening sermon by Bishop Cleveland Coxe was a glori- 
fication of Anglicanism—from his point of view. As one might 
confidently have predicted, this Anglican Don Quixote found it 
impossible to refrain from his usual gibe at the poor Jesuits, 
whose “assaults upon the fortress of truth” he feels himself 
ever called upon to denounce. If the followers of St. Ignatius 
only were as well-nigh omnipotent and omnipresent as the bishop 
seems to suppose them! How delighted themselves at such 
added and superhuman powers for good! 


DE MAISTRE AND ANGLICANISM. 


Bishop Coxe makes use of a favorite argument for the via 
media character of Anglicanism when he says: “ The most rabid 
of our antagonists, the brilliant but fanatical De Maistre, in 
words which are now familiar to us all, recognized the Angli- 
can communion as the motive power in Christendom from which 
restored unity must proceed.” One who had never read De 
Maistre would suppose from this that he held with the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Bishop of Western New York that Anglicanism 
represented “primitive Christianity,” and that the restoration of 
unity could only come by Rome’s lopping off and Geneva’s 
levelling up until both reached the Anglican standard.. What 
the brilliant Frenchman did say was something far different. 
In fact Bishop Coxe exactly reverses his meaning. De Maistre 
did not suggest that, the Catholic Church should conform to 
Anglicanism, but, on the contrary, that the latter is fitted to 
take the lead of the Protestant rebels and to set an example 
of laying down her arms and submitting unreservedly to the 
authority of the Holy See. After saying that the Anglican re- 
ligion is “manifestly false,” he adds, “but, restrained by the 
hands of three terrible sovereigns,” it was not swept so far in 
the torrent of the sixteenth century and it retained some Cath- 
olic elements of liturgy and ceremony. Therefore, let it lead 
the other Protestants in returning to obedience to the successor 
of Peter. Will Bishop Coxe favor that method of reunion ? 

How far De Maistre was from assigning to Anglicanism any 
such character as the bishop would have us suppose he does, is 
clear from the following passage in the same treatise: “ The 
Sovereign Pontiff is the necessary, the sole, and the exclusive 
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basis of Christendom. To him belong the promises, with him 
disappears unity—that is, the church. Every church which is 
not Catholic is Protestant. The principle is the same always; 
that is to say, insurrection against the sovereign unity; all the 
dissentient churches can differ among themselves only in regard 
to the number of rejected dogmas.” * 

THE AMBIGUITY OF ANGLICANISM. 

When the bishop touches upon the subject of Christian 
unity he forces upon our attention the characteristic ambiguity 
of Anglicanism. The divergent theories regarding unity of 
Bishop Coxe and others of his own communion furnish an ob- 
ject lesson. Anglicanism was born of compromise. It came of 
an attempt to establish a state religion which should include 
all the citizens of a nation, those who looked toward Geneva 
and those whose sympathies lay more with the old religion of 
Catholic days. All were to bow to the Royal Supremacy which 
compelled each side to yield something to the other. Anglican- 
ism, therefore, has never been at unity in itself, but has con- 
tained warring camps, each contending to represent the true 
character of the Reformation settlement. 

Added to this state of shifting compromise has been the 
naturally Erastian tendency of the communion, shown in Eng- 
land by the complete subserviency of the Established Church to 
the state, and in the United States by the constitution of the 
Episcapal Church on the theory of popular government instead 
of on the Catholic conception of a flock ruled by those whose 
authority comes from above, not from below—an authority 
which is unquestioned because given by Christ himself, the 
Chief Shepherd. The Episcopal Church is an epitome of Pro- 
testantism, almost every possible shade of Protestant opinion 
being represented within its borders. The inevitable result of 
such a jumbling together of those who use the same creeds 
and forms of worship, but interpret them in widely different 
senses, is a confusion of thought regarding the most fundamen- 
tal principles—a confusion very apparent in this recent conven- 
tion. It showed itself again and again in the speeches and de- 
bates of the deputies, clever and able men wholly failing at 
times to understand each other because they used the same 
terms in entirely different senses. 


VARYING IDEAS OF THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH. 


This was disclosed especially in the discussions which in- 
volved the fundamental conception of the nature of the Chris- 


* Du Pape, p. 343- 
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tian Church. Said one clerical speaker: “I fear there is a dif- 
ference so irreconcilable between the views of the Holy Catholic 
Church entertained by the deputy from and those which I 
myself entertain that any attempt at harmonizing the two would 
be vain.” Again the same speaker: “ Why is it that we do 
not know what to call ourselves? Why is it that we sit here 
and discuss, day after day, what we are and why we are? You 
find the same unrest, the same uncertainty everywhere.” 

A lay deputy, a member of the convention for many years 
and a constant leader in debate, said in reply to another: “I 
know of no such thing as this church belonging to the Angli- 
can communion. That is a phrase in very common use, but it 
will not bear analysis. This church does not belong to the 
Anglican communion, differing, as it does, in creed, differing in 
articles, differing in liturgy, and differing totally in its method 
of government. 





THREE GRADES OF ANGLICAN OPINION. 


As far as they may be classified, Anglican ideas regarding 
the church fall into three general classes, though there are 
numerous subdivisions under each. The view commonly called 
“Evangelical” is that any body of scriptural believers form a 
church, and that episcopacy is but a convenient and dignified 
form of government. The Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and 
Episcopalian Churches are all true churches of Christ, differing 
only in non-essentials. With Anglicans of this. sort reunion 
with other Protestants simply means the mutual arrangement 
of differences based simply on taste or convenience. 

But the Evangelicals, once in overwhelming majority, are 
now the minority. The centre of gravity has moved a peg 
higher. The “Historic Episcopate” party now holds the lead. 
Its adherents believe the historical succession of bishops from 
the apostles to be necessary for the constitution of an historic 
church. Presbyterians and others are spoken of as substan- 
tially at one with Anglicans except for this lack of the historic 
episcopate. The latter, however, as an Anglican possession 
seems to be looked upon more with a sort of family pride and 
as an aristocratic guarantee of ancient lineage than in any sac- 
ramental light. The Churchman and Bishop Coxe gravely dis- 
cuss the easy solution of Christian unity which would come 
about if Methodists and Presbyterians would only obtain epis- 
copal orders from some source, Moravian or Anglican, Then 
all that would be necessary would be a spirit of brotherly love 
and slight concessions as to details, and all might coalesce and 
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be one. Unity of doctrine is of no importance or is assumed 
as already existing. 

This, however, does not satisfy the ultra or advanced High- 
churchmen. These Ritualists, as they are commonly called— 
Catholic-churchmen, as they prefer to be termed—feel strongly 
that such an omnium gatherum, under the loose bond of an 
historic episcopate, could never be other than a fictitious and 
unreal unity. They contend, most rightly, that truth is the 
only basis for a real unity. Their recipe, therefore, is a some- 
what different one. They would first drive out the Rational- 
ists from the Anglican communion and establish doctrinal uni- 
formity within their own borders. Then, if the Greek com- 
munions will only recognize Anglican orders and Rome “abate 
her pretensions,” there may be unity—on a High Anglican 
basis, of course. But these earnest High-churchmen fail just 
where they criticise their brethren of the “ Historic Episco- 
pate” hobby. Their fancied unity would not be a real unity 
either. The history of Christendom shows most clearly that 
neither episcopacy alone nor yet episcopacy p/us doctrinal 
agreement has been sufficient to preserve unity. There are at 
least twenty different bodies in existence which Anglicans 
would consider true churches, and yet most of them hold no 
communion with the others. Besides the possession of orders, 
besides agreement in doctrine, there must be a supreme, defi- 
nite, and infallible authority, and a consistent, outward oneness 
which the world can see, or there is no unity. There is not 
now and there never has been any such real unity apart from 
the Rock of Peter.* 


A NEW JUDAISM. 


One of the difficult things to eliminate from the minds of 
the early Jewish converts was the racial idea. The heretical 
tendencies of those Judaizers who could not comprehend the 
Catholic, the universal, and non-national character of the Chris- 
tian religion plagued the infant church. Anglicans in modern 
times have revived this spirit. Claiming at first the indepen- 
dence of “national churches,” they assumed a patent-right to 
England for the Established Church. Now, however, the claim 
is extended to include “the allegiance of the English-speaking 
race,” as the bishops expressed it in their pastoral letter at the 
end of the recent convention. One deputy spoke of “our 
English religion.” The Churchman uses constantly “The 


* See ‘‘ Episcopacy No Bond of Unity,” V. Rev. A. F. Hewit, CATHOLIC WorRLD, March, 
1888. 
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Anglo-Saxon Church,” an absurd phrase, presumably of its own 
coinage. By what decree of Heaven the English-speaking peo- 
ples (there is no English-speaking race), Anglo-Saxon or Cel- 
tic, were given over to the exclusive charge of the Established 
Church in England and its offshoots, is not recorded. 

As a matter of fact the whole idea has its origin in the 
Erastian spirit inherent in Anglicanism, which destroys the con- 
ception of a world-wide, Catholic religion, and limits the eccle- 
siastical horizon by the boundaries of civil allegiance and 
racial lines. It is pressed so far by some that those not of 
this new chosen people seem badly off indeed. Especially does 
it seem to be.a crime to be an Italian. Bishop Coxe called 
the Council of Trent “a lawless conventicle of Italians,” and 
Anglican writers seldom reach the climax in anti-Catholic con- 
troversy without bringing against the Pope the damning charge 
of being “an Italian Bishop.” 

Very unfortunate it must seem to these advocates of “the 
Church of the dominant race” that many millions of English- 
speaking people have yet to be convinced that the Almighty 
has given them spiritually into the hands of the Anglican reli- 
gion. The heroic Irish people, in spite of bitter persecution in 
their own country, have both there and throughout the Engiish- 
speaking world overwhelmingly repudiated it and clung with 
passionate loyalty to the See of Peter. In our own country (as 
Dr. Huntington pointed out in this convention) of 20,000,000 
church-members recorded by the United States census, 19,400,- 
ooo do not recognize the Episcopal Church as having any claim 
upon them. 

Yet with characteristic inconsistency this “Church of the 
English-speaking race” is providing translations of its prayer- 
book in Italian, Spanish, Swedish, etc. Though professing to 
believe jurisdiction to be dependent on civil and racial divisions, 
and so calling the concern of the Pope—an Italian!—with 
English-speaking people an “intrusion,” Anglicans maintain 
missions in Mexico, Spain, Cuba, and Brazil. What place, on 
its own theory, has an “Anglo-Saxon Church” in those Latin 
countries? Is it, to adapt a political phrase, “anything to beat 
Rome ” ? 


WORDS VS. REALITIES. 


The power of words is great and a correct terminology is 
certainly important. But the underlying realities are greater 
still. When words seem to-stand for.these realities but do not, 
they are engines in the hands of error. The Arians deceived 
VOL, LXI1.—38 
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the world (and even themselves) by the use of orthodox terms 
in an unorthodox sense. A similar phase of things presents it- 
self to-day in Anglicanism. 

No word, ¢. g., was used more freely in the General Conven- 
tion by speakers of every shade of theological opinion than the 
word Catholic. Judging merely from a casual glance at the 
phraseology, one might almost conclude that they all had the 
same standard of orthodoxy. In reality the differences were 
deep and profound. “Catholic” as applied to the church did 
not mean with one what it meant with another. The one who 
repudiated all sacerdotal and sacramental doctrines used it as 
readily as the highest of High-churchmen. It is the same else- 
where. At the Grindelwald Conference, Dean Farrar, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, and other Anglican divines signed an ad- 
dress together with Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregation- 
alists, in which they described themselves as all belonging to 
“the divided Catholic Church.” The Historic Episcopate party 
and the advanced Ritualists also put together those two incom- 
patible adjectives—“ divided”’ and “Catholic ’—but their defini- 
tion of the terms is radically unlike Dean Farrar’s. 

Yet the feeling seems to have gained a general prevalence 
that words are the important things, that because Low-church- 
men and High-churchmen and Broad-churchmen are beginning 
to use the same terminology to a great extent, and to call 
the church “ Catholic,” therefore a uniformity of faith is coming 
about. In reality, though there is less outward strife in the 
convention, the fundamental differences are broader and deeper 
than ever. Some are ready to admit this. Zhe Living Church 
(October 19) says: “That the battle with rationalism in the 
church is not yet over, is evident enough. . . . It is the 
disguise, the use of orthodox phrase in heterodox significance, 
which constantly obscures the issue.” 

An extraordinary effort was made in this convention to add 
apparent strength to the claims of legitimacy as a_ historic 
church by a revision of terminology and titles. This was intro- 
duced largely through the report of the committee which had 
been appointed to revise the constitution. First, the name of 
that document was objected to. A “constitution” is that which 
constitutes or establishes, and the world might think that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church was only brought into being in 
1789. So a little s was put on, and the “Constitutions” of the 
church are seen to be only the laws she enacts and not the 
charter of her existence. 

“Protestant Episcopal” does not quite seem to smack of 
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the primitive church, and so an effort was made to get rid of 
it. But the proposition was defeated for the present, partly 
because the majority are not yet ready to give it up and part- 
ly because no one has yet invented a practicable substitute. 
Bishop Doane (High-churchman though he is) characterized the 
suggested title of “The Holy Catholic Church” as “a most 
arrogant piece of impertinent presumption.” Others scented too 
much absurdity in ‘The American Church” as applied to such 
a small fraction of American Christianity. 

“Primate” for presiding bishop (the present title) was re- 
jected; “Provinces” and “Archbishops” have not yet come, 
but assistant-bishops are in future to be called “ Coadjutors.” 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


Though drawing tighter lines than many Protestants do, the 
new canon on marriage and divorce does not, unfortunately, 
uphold the absolute indissolubility of marriage, but allows re- 
marriage to the innocent party in a divorce for adultery. It 
will be a happy day for our Christian civilization when Pro- 
testants return to the Catholic position and allow no deviation 
whatever from the law. of Christ. 


THE ‘ QUADRILATERAL ” FIASCO. 


A backward step was taken as to practical measures toward 
Christian unity. A few years ago the convention at Chicago 
and the Anglican bishops assembled at Lambeth made overtures 
to the other denominations regarding reunion. They would 
insist, they said, on only four things (hence the popular designa- 
tion of “the Quadrilateral” for this proposition) as absolutely 
necessary: 1. The Scriptures as the Word of God; 2. The 
two sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion administered 
with our Lord’s own words; 3. The Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creeds as the sufficient expression of faith; and 4. The historic 
episcopate. The Anglican communion, the bishops said, “did 
not seek to absorb other communions,” but to unite with them 
on a common basis. Negotiations were begun, chiefly with the 
Presbyterians. But the latter soon perceived that the fourth 
condition simply meant “acknowledge that you have never 
been rightly ordained and become Episcopalians.” The ap- 
parent willingness to treat on equal terms was delusive. 

Meantime the proposition became most unpopular with High- 
churchmen of the advanced type. They saw that any practical 
attempt to carry it out could only end in adding to the Epis- 
copal Church still further discordant elements, making confusion 
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worse confounded. So the attitude of the present convention 
was “admit none who will not accept our Prayer-Book from 
cover to cover.” Dr. Huntington, in brilliant speeches, pleaded 
hard for the admission of Swedish Lutheran congregations who 
were willing to accept the supervision of Protestant Episcopal 
bishops, but wished to use their own prayer-books ; but his plea 
was in vain. 

Anglicans have not yet decided officially whether they will 
recognize the orders of the Established Church of Sweden or 
not. Some claim that these orders are fully as valid as those 
of Anglicans, a statement which is, no doubt, correct. But 
many (High-churchmen especially) refuse to acknowledge their 
genuineness. The chief argument used is that the Swedish 
Lutheran divines have never believed in them themselves. But 
if that argument is to be admitted, what a gruesome light it 
will throw on Anglican orders! A long catena of Anglican 
divines can be quoted (and especially those concerned with the 
first establishment of the church) denying the existence of or- 
ders in a sacramental sense. One only shall be quoted here, but 
a very important one—Bishop Barlow, the single link on which 
the Anglican succession depends. Barlow said in a sermon: 
“Tf the king’s grace, being supreme head of the Church of 
England, did choose, denominate and elect any lay man, being 
learned, to be a bishop, that he so chosen (without mention 
made of any orders) should be as good a bishop as he is, or 
the best in England.” 


ATTEMPTS TO FIX A HIGH-WATER MARK. 


Along with the rejection of the propositions for reunion ap- 
peared an effort to harden the Anglican advance at a certain 
point, to stereotype a form for general conformity. The bishops 
in their pastoral marked out an w/tima Thule, denouncing the 
Ritualism which passes beyond it as an imitation of the “ cor- 
rupted worship” of the Church of Rome. The reservation of 
the consecrated elements in the Holy Communion for purposes 
of worship, teaching that fasting communion is a requirement 
of the church, the use of the terms “sacrament of penance” 
and “the Mass,” too elaborate and Roman-looking ritual, were 
all condemned as contrary to the spirit of a reformed church. 
The faithful are exhorted to stand fast, neither making “ dan- 
gerous concessions” to other Protestants, nor “dallying with 
Rome by gradual assimilation to her errors.” This thunder will 
probably not have the least effect. It never has. The extreme 
Ritualists have simply laughed at the bishops and gone ahead. 
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There is no coercive power in Anglicanism to fix an unaltera- 
ble standard at any one point. 


WHAT WILL BE THE END? 


On the whole the High-Church sentiment is certainly gain- 
ing ground, and at this Catholics must rejoice. Nothing has 
done more to remove the old prejudices of: those who would 
never have listened to the Catholic Church herself than the 
Oxford Movement. Protestants, as a rule, no longer feel their 
old-time horror of Catholic symbolism, and are even beginning 
to see the beauty and reasonableness of many Catholic doc- 
trines. It is all preparing the way for their return to the 
one fold. 

But, though the High-Church movement is gaining ground, 
it is never likely to establish itself in complete control. The 
tradition, the common law, as it were, of Anglicanism has always 
allowed theological contradictions to exist side by side, and it 
is too late to deny that liberty now. Besides, that which can 
make can also unmake, and no matter with what stringency or 
by what tests High-churchmen might establish any standard to- 
day, a change of popular opinion would sweep new delegates 
into the general convention, and all could be changed to-morrow. 
Under all the liberal use—in different senses—of orthodox and 
Catholic phraseology, and in spite of the assumption of ancient 
titles, there exist after all such fundamental differences and such 
uncertainty of belief that the end can only be the one logical 
end of all Protestantism—negation. The question of faith re- 
solves itself into this, is there or is there not an infallible 
teacher? If there is, there is no room for Anglicanism; if there 
is not, then the only logical end is that to which so much of 
modern thought outside the Catholic Church is rapidly hasten- 
ing, and which is clearly expressed by Nordau when he says: 
“We strive further for absolute, objective truth. But who can 
tell us whether our very premise be not an erroneous one? 
Whence do we derive our knowledge that there is such a thing 
as absolute, objective truth? What if there be no objective 
and absolute truth, but merely a subjective truth alone, which 
could not be the same truth to two human beings unless their 
organisms were identical? Then every attempt to discover ob- 
jective truth would be entirely futile, and we would be more 
than ever condemned to seek for all our knowledge in our own 
consciousness exclusively, and not outside of it.” * 


* Paradoxes. By Max Nordau. P. 328. 
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A GOLDEN AGE AND ITS PEOPLE. 


BY F. M. EDSELAS. 


=F these Reminiscences, in the main purely per- 
sonal, should here and there bear the mark of 
egotism, it will only be so far as to secure 
fidelity to truth, with an occasional appeal to the 
imagination as an aid in the tinting of a picture 
otherwise too sombre for the general reader. 

In the eras marking the world’s history certain periods 
stand out with peculiar distinctness, like beacon-lights glowing 
with clear, perennial brightness, and marked by a character all 
their own. Men of genius, courage, and virtue, in a sense the 
creators of those periods, have made them for ever memorable. 

Such a period do we find when our nineteenth century had 
reached its golden mile-stone, and which may rightly be termed 
the Augustan Age of American Progress. New England, and 
notably Massachusetts, seemed its source and centre. What 
a galaxy of brilliant men and women! Famous in literature 
and science, art and philosophy, they clustered around the 
“Hub,” as it was facetiously called, by their magnetic influence 
swaying all hearts and minds, leading on to what was greatest 
and best in thought and purpose. 

The names alone of those forming this gifted coterie, each 
a peer in his own realm, indicate the wide range compassed 
by their versatile genius. How we love to dwell upon what 
they said and did as their faces, like those of home friends, 
come before us! 

There is Emerson, the sage of Concord and Nestor of the 
world’s philosophers in this century, crowned with so many 
honors at its close. And with him Hawthorne, his bosom friend, 
the magician playing with skilful fingers and delicate touch 
upon humanity’s heart, that marvellous instrument of a thou- 
sand strings, himself without a rival in his wondrous realm of 
imagery. Then the poets of the nation’s, yea! of the world’s 
hearts and homes, our own beloved Longfellow and Bryant, with 
their confréres, the Quaker minstrel of Amesbury and the genial 
Autocrat, whose requiems, so lately sung, still echo their plain- 
tive melody throughout the world. 
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These, and all the rest as they pass in goodly procession, 
remind us of a younger generation. What a feast was daily 
offered our sires and grandsires at the “ Breakfast Table” and 
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over the “ Tea-cups”! Others are now winning their spurs, but 


will they fill the places of those who have passed away? ous 
vVerrous. 


But now for the reminiscences. 
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VOILA AUDUBON ! 


My earliest recollections of these and kindred minds, with 
whom I was directly or otherwise brought in contact, take 
me back to childhood’s earliest years at the homes of relatives 
and friends. There at a respectful, very respectful distance I 
gazed with open-eyed wonder at these heroes and heroines in 
real flesh and blood. Earlier than this I had come even stil 
closer to them, in fact into a little world where we lived to- 
gether as the best of friends. 

This latter acquaintance, formed through books or from 
what my elders told me, both diluted down to suit my weak 
digestion, helped not a little to brighten childhood’s sunny hours ; 
hence my joy was well-nigh full when I caught occasional 
glimpses of these celebrities, flashing like meteors across my 
path as they passed, guests of the family. 

By the death of my parents, almost at the dawn of life, I 
was cast from the home nest while still unfledged, only to be 
watched over by the kindest of relatives. 

Rounding my first decade of existence, I passed through a 
siege of typhus while summering with cousins at Brighton, one 
of Boston’s beautiful suburbs. Reaching the chrysalis stage of 
convalescence, that marvellous book, Zhe Birds of America, by 
Audubon, prince of painters and ornithologists, was placed be- 
fore me. 

Having been told, by way of introduction, a little of the 
author and his work, I was soon in touch with this masterpiece of 
the great artist. My good, kind doctor—by the way, the founder 
and foster-father of the well-known military college at Fari- 
bault, Minn.-—finding me thus engaged one day, completed my 
happiness by telling me that he had long known Audubon, and 
loved him as a friend and brother. That was enough for me; 
nothing more was needed; the doctor and I were one; my 
dream was nearing its fulfilment sooner than I had dared to 
hope, for through Dr. Shattuck I felt drawn into personal re- 
lation with the famous naturalist, thus bringing me into closer 
relation with greatness than I had yet seen it reflected in books. 

The reality became only the more vivid as the doctor told 
me of a trip actually taken with Audubon through the dense 
forests and over the boundless prairies, where, with gun, game- 
bag,, and sketching materials, he reproduced from life the sweet 
songsters of field and forest. 

In character Audubon must have been wonderfully mag- 
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netic. How could it be otherwise since, as I learned from our 
mutual friend the marvellous influence exerted over all that came 
within its range, whether man or beast, savage or civilized? 
And in turn, this was the natural result of the make-up of that 
character, which combined an innate delicacy and refinement, 
based upon the most unselfish kindness, with courage that knew 
no fear, and a patient persistence that ignored failure, however 
great the obstacles encountered. 

“T would have gone with him to the ends of the earth,” 
said the doctor, “if possible, and been the happiest of mortals 
to have been so favored.” 

All this and much more did I learn of the famous natural- 
ist, whom Cuvier said had never been equalled and could never 
be excelled in his line of work, so faithfully had he reproduced 
his feathered friends. True to Nature must be the verdict both 
in anatomy, coloring, and pose. The description and the pic- 
tured form each verify the other. Verily it seemed as if I 
could pick the real down and plumage from breast and wings 
of lark and mocking-bird, and listen to the melody ready to 
gush forth from their almost throbbing throats. 

No copies of that Bird Book, as I called it, made from the 
author's original plates, or any description that I have since 
seen, however vivid, can bring the true idea of those marvel- 
lous living pictures inall their perfection of beauty and realism. 

The death of Audubon a few years later, followed by that 
of my good friend the doctor, left a wide gap which I could 
never fill with any other, however great and worthy; such 
niches become sacred to the memory of the heroes who once 
tenanted them. 


HARRIET HOSMER’S YOUTH. 


At this very time a still greater pleasure came into my life 
through another physician, Dr. Hosmer, who had long been in 
attendance upon this same family of cousins. He frequently 
brought his only child Hattie, who later on was destined to 
honor both sex and country, as we so well know, by her won- 
derful skill as a sculptor. 

Then about a dozen years old, delicate and timid to excess, 
there was little to indicate her future. Although mute as an 
oyster when with our elders, if once by ourselves Hattie be- 
came quite another child—timidity vanished, and to my delight 
she proved the gayest of the gay, full of fun and frolic. Com- 
paring notes, I soon found that we could enter into each other’s 
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plots and plans for pleasure and a good time generally. She 
was, however, considerably in advance of me in many things, 
being able to row and swim, ride her fleet-footed pony bare- 
back, and, what seemed the greatest achievement, use a rifle with 
the skill and coolness of a trained marksman. In fact she 
seemed totally different from any and all other girls I had ever 
known. There was an impulsive boyishness in her words and 
ways that might have been termed rudeness had it not been 
toned down by a tender and loving confidence which smoothed 
away all roughness in manner and speech, giving an added charm 
to whatever she said or did. 

This young girl seemed then, and afterwards at times, though 
we were widely separated, somehow to fit into my life as none 
other had done. And this not because of similarity in charac- 
ter; by no means, but rather from contrast and deficiency, her 
nature and qualities supplying the void and need in mine. They 
were to be my complementaries, helping to round out nature’s 
defects. Nor was the effect less because we were mere chil- 
dren, for even then influences are as strong in their degree as 
in maturer years, and far more enduring, the mind being then 
so plastic. Hence may not all high and noble friendships, and 
their opposites as well, be traced to this magic power of in- 
fluence, which continually sways the world for better or for 
worse ? 

Being naturally in touch with the young artist’s mode of 
life, as learned by the tantalizing hints she had given me, 
our comradeship was soon complete; consequently a visit to 
their home, suggested by the doctor, was only needed to com- 
plete our happiness. “It is the best way to dispose of this 
puny little chicken,” he said to my friends. ‘“ Hattie and I will 
help to fatten her up, and not with pills or powders either.” 

Fortunately the powers that held the balance of my fate 
proved propitious, and a few days later I found myself the 
happiest of children in that pleasant home. A typical New 
England house, painted white, with the conventional green 
shutters, it looked so cheery and home-like that I felt the wel- 
come which I soon found speaking from every nook and cor- 
ner of the domain. No part of that bright, sunny place was 
too fine or grand to use at pleasure. 

A motherly housekeeper and a kind but dignified governess 
presided over the establishment, Hattie’s mother having died 
some years previously. Verily, I believe now that these worthies 
found their duties no sinecure, having all they could do to 
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keep their charge within reasonable bounds. Indeed her wild, 
boyish nature more than once played havoc with them. 

I had often heard of Hattie’s skill in moulding figures of 
animals from common clay, but not being able to credit it, 
determined to find out for myself. Strolling through the gar- 
den on the morning after my arrival, we came to a mound of 
freshly spaded earth, near which stood a sprinkler partly filled ; 
here was my chance. I broke the ice by telling her what I 
had heard, at the same time adding, with childish frankness, 
that I didn’t believe a word of it. . 

That was enough for Hattie Hosmer. To doubt her ability, 
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whether in sports or in art, was at once to put it to the proof: 
such a spirit could never refuse a dare. With a shrug of the 
shoulders and a look of contempt that seemed to say, Wait, 
and you shall see if I can’t, she took up a handful of the soft 
earth, and moistening it, said: 

“What do you want?” 

“Oh! anything; I don’t care.” 

She paused for a moment, as if choosing her subject, or 
perhaps waiting for the inspiration sure to come, and that sel- 
dom fails at the call of genius; then with nimble fingers 
kneaded the clay into plastic shape. Soon it began to take 
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form as a bird ready for flight with outspread wings. Breaking 
a twig from the tree overhead, to it she fastened the bird and 
left it in the sun to dry. 

The truth had been told me, conviction had come to stay. 
Meantime Hattie was chatting like a magpie, telling me of her 
free and happy life. Studies and music with her governess in 
the morning, swimming and boating, roaming with pony and dog 
through the woods and over the hills, and moulding clay images 
between times; all this seemed to me the perfection of earthly 
bliss, and I told her as much. Finding me so thoroughly in 
touch with her own ideas and fancies, she at once shared them 
freely with me. The house stood upon a terraced elevation 
facing the principal street of that little village—Watertown. 
Just below flowed the historic Charles River. By a natural 
projection of the bank nearest the house a little cave had been 
formed. To this place Hattie led me by a flight of rustic 
steps. 

Here was her studio, if such it might be called, where she 
had fixed rude shelves on which were placed clay figures 
fashioned with such artistic skill and life-like reality that I gave 
more than one start of fear and surprise, much to Hattie’s 
delight, as she said : 

“Then they look like the real things, do they? That’s the 
way I find out if I’ve done it all right, by watching people 
who see them for the first time. If they can’t tell right off 
what they are, and ask a dozen questions to find out, then I 
whisk them out of sight in a jiffy; they must be just like the 
real ones, all but life, or I won’t own them for mine. That’s 
the only way to do the thing.” 

Strange and unique the place was—characteristic of its 
young mistress, who did the honors in her own bluff way. 

“Guess you never saw anything like this before,” she said 
with a merry laugh, seeing my wonder and delight, not un- 
mingled with terror, at the same time donning a loose over- 
dress, which completely covered her from neck to heels. 

“ Now, I’m ready for work; but say, what do you think of 
my ‘den ?’—that’s what the folks at the house call it?” 

“T don’t know what to think; but—but what does it all 
mean? I thought only boys had such things,” pointing to the 
motley collection arranged on rude shelves, or fastened to the 
walls of the cave, a regular fot-pourri, including almost every- 
thing available from that region in the line of animals. Frogs, 
rats, and snakes found there an honored place with birds, 
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poultry, and even wild beasts. ‘“ Where did you get them, and 
what are they for?” 

“Found ’em; then made others to match the real ones. 
’Tisn’t so very hard if you only try long enough,” at the same 
time working away upon something, I couldn’t tell what, until 
she added: 

“T’ve been fighting with this tiger for ever so long, trying 
to make him; you see he’s determined I sha’n’t do it, and 
that’s just the reason I will, if it takes a whole year, for I 
wouldn’t be beaten by a tiger, even though they’re pretty hard 
to manage sometimes.- Made this one over about twenty times, 
I guess. Couldn’t have a real tiger to keep, so managed the 
next best way. One day, as good luck would have it, I found 
a big cat out in the woods, striped almost like a real tiger, but 
so wild I couldn’t catch him; so papa set a trap, and in a day 
or two the poor fellow was mine; it took lots of coaxing to 
tame him only half way, but now I have him all right. We 
named him Zebra. “ Here, Zeb!” she called from the cave. In 
a minute a magnificent-looking animal came bounding in and 
sprang up on a rude bench beside his mistress, purring a glad 
welcome. 

Hattie then made him go through various manceuvres show- 
ing his beauty of form and grace of movement. 

“You see I teach all these tricks and lots more, so as to 
make my animals in every shape and attitude as near like life 
as can be. There, there! how ’Ill that do for Mr. Tiger?” 

“It’s capital, but for my life I don’t see how you can do it; 
then all these other things, too”; for side by side with each 
specimen, either stuffed, preserved in spirits, or as skeletons, 
was an imitation of the original in clay, so perfectly formed 
and colored that I was more than once deceived, taking the 
copy for the real object. 

Thus each day was one of new surprise and pleasure to me 
as I saw more and more of the wonderful make-up of my new 
friend’s life and character. Finding how really interested I was 
in her work, she freely shared it with me. I enjoyed the 
boating particularly; the more so as her father had recently 
given her a beautiful little gondola, modelled on the Venetian 
style, with silver prow and cushioned in velvet; so light and well 
made that it skimmed over the water like a thing of life. 
Her faithful dog, a noble Newfoundland, decked in ribbons 
and bells, was our constant companion, whether on water or 
when roaming through the woods. 

“What do you think of this?” she asked one morning as 
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we were out for a raid, at the same time showing me a dainty 
little rifle cased in ivory and tipped with silver. 

Rifles not being in my store of playthings, I gave a start of 
terror, much as if an Indian had suddenly swung his tomahawk 
over my head. Hattie only gave a merry laugh, and turning 
aside a few steps, pointed to a little robin swinging on a vine 
overhead, and as she said “I must have that” the click of 
the trigger with a sharp report brought the poor little victim 
to the ground. 

“There, there!” she continued, giving me a tender caress, 
“don’t be afraid, little chick; you’re not killed yet, only the 
bird, poor thing”; and she picked it up still quivering in its 
farewell struggle with life. “I don’t do this for fun, but I 
must have birds for study, or I couldn’t make them as they 
really are; it’s the only way to do the thing right; don’t you 
gee 7” 

“Yes indeed, I see plainly enough, but I’d never have the 
patience.” 

“It pays in the end though; and if I haven’t made it pay 
yet, I-will before I’m through, or my name isn’t Hattie Hosmer.” 

And she did, nobly fulfilling her high purpose. 

“You'd hardly believe it, but one of the hardest things I 
ever made was a frog. The shape wasn’t easy; but to get the 
colors, that was the trouble. If I made one guess I did fifty 
before I hit it. You’d say it was green if you didn’t look 
pretty close, but that’s only the effect of all the colors togeth- 
er. I found that out myself; and another thing too, that saved 
me lots of trouble; it is, that the same colors put on when 
the clay is soft look so different from those used on clay half 
or nearly baked. Things I find out myself I don’t forget in a 
hurry ; it costs too much.” 

Thus happily the days flew by, bringing my week’s visit to 
a close; the last day had come. 

“TI only wish it was the first, Hattie, for now I must go 
back to my humdrum life, moping around till I get well; then 
studies and lessons.” 

“ Never mind, it can’t be helped; come on,” and we turned 
in for a farewell to the cave, as she added: “ My fun is at an 
end too; papa says I must be ready next week to begin study 
in real earnest at Mrs. Sedgwick’s school. They say she’s 
great on breaking young colts, and I suppose that’s why I’m 
sent to Lenox; but I’ll make up for it in vacations.” 

“What, going on with this work ?” 
“Yes, to be sure, for I’m only at the beginning of what I 
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mean to do and be some day. You've found out by this time 
that I’m not a bit like other girls, prim and starchy; wouldn’t 
be either if I could, nor couldn’t be if I would; I’m not made 
that way.” 

“TI suppose not; but what else are you going to do?” 

“ Why just this: when I can make these common, every-day 
things like the real ones, than I’ll try what I see only with my 
mind.” 

“ What !—out of nothing?” 

“No, not exactly; but fairies and people that I read about 
who said or did some 
wonderful things. I’ve 
made a_ beginning; 
here are some of them, 
though not quite finish- 
ed.” Then drawing 
aside a curtain, I almost 
lost breath in astonish- 
ment as there appeared 
on rows of shelves sets 
of puppet-figures, so 
real and life-like that 
a glance readily iden- 
tified them. 

There was Cinder- 
ella, posing in the dif- 
ferent scenes of her 
eventful life; and Red- 
Riding Hood as well, 
with others represent- 
ing incidents wholly or 
in part from fabled 
story or historic legend. 
Crude they were, of 
course, yet, as I now 
recall them, almost living types of the originals. Technical know- 
ledge of the sculptor’s art and finished mechanism were indeed 
wanting, yet these, the result of the trained eye and cultured 
taste, would surely follow where genius such as hers led the way. 

In fact, the earnest life, the high and noble purpose behind 
whatever she did then, as well as in her later and more finished 
work, revealed the artist mascitur non fit. . . . For this very 
reason I may have entered somewhat too minutely upon this 
episode of my childhood’s days. 
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Although these memory-pictures of three decades and more 
ago must be relied on to recall what Hattie Hosmer then said 
and did in her dashing, off-hand way, yet none the less clearly 
do I see that an irresistible force ever urged her on to the high- 
est, best endeavor; hence that untiring, painstaking effort keep- 
ing her on the alert to see and note whatever might serve her 
purpose. Nothing was too trivial to be overlooked, or too diffi- 
cult to be mastered when there was question of a model to 
be reproduced. 

Thus we see the successful results attained by the wise 
development of child-nature, one of the great, I might add, the 
greatest problems of our own or any age. Under wise direc- 
tion that nature was allowed to follow out its own instinctive 
impulses, without being hampered by a cut-and-dried pro- 
gramme, which too often makes of our young graduates little 
else than’ educated machine-puppets of stunted growth. 

Dr. Hosmer, with clear prescience, discerned the great possi- 
bilities of which his gifted daughter was capable, and as a 
wise father removed dangers and obstacles besetting the path 
she had-opened for herself, and later carried on to an end so 
triumphant. 

Our paths have widely diverged since my too brief week’s 
visit; yet all through these intervening years that great artist 
has proved true to the grand ideal which came at her birth, 
and still crowns her life. Else how could she have created 
those master-pieces of art symbolizing history and mythology? 
How have wrought from “the dull, cold marble” the all but 
living, breathing prototypes of those crowned with the laurel of 
fame ? 

Nature's gifts were indeed lavishly poured out upon Harriet 
Hosmer, but only to be returned in tenfold measure. Freely 
has she received, freely has she given of the best that was in 
her. A high niche in the temple of fame will be her exceed- 
ing great reward. And we may add, with Chateaubriand, when 
death shall claim her for its own, “There will be made one of 
those breaches which the fall of a superior intellect produces 
once in an age, and which can never be closed.” 

Much may often be compassed within a short period; so it 
proved with me. During that brief week of pleasure I woke 
to a new and broader life. Its full and deep meaning began 
to dawn upon me through the influence of that young artist, 
earnest, tireless worker as she was. Another episode in my 
experience only intensified this the more. 


















THE GOLDEN WEDDING. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


ms *: HEIR heart—I will not say their 
hearts 
Because their heart is one to-day,— 
Their heart is threngel with sing- 
ing birds 
And all their year is May! 


For unto whom if not to them 

Does every spring-time joy be- 
Se |. long? 

Bas Years came, years sped—but silenced 

ts = el not 
jeer Their golden morning song! 
And what is golden, save the love 

Of two true hearts for each and each, 
Stretching beyond the utmost range 

Of thought and human speech ? 


O morning song of blessed hope, 
Soul-thrilling with all tenderness, 

Breathes there a heart of mortal mould 
To match your soft caress? 


When field and sky were filled with light 
And every cloud was eloquent 

Did these not prophecy aright 
A golden fair content? 


Ah, well you saw with lovers’ eyes 
The river of the years unrolled, 
And well you knew with true love’s skill 


To build a bridge of gold! 
VOL. LX1I.—39 
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A bridge with sure foundations set, 
Unshaken by the wintry gust, 

Builded to meet the storm and tide 
Upon the rock of Trust! 


Across the span, the cares of life 
Went marching—yet it never swayed— 
But thro’ the stress and strain of years 
Its builders’ plan obeyed! 


Not Care alone was passenger : 
Across it trooped the radiant bands 

Of household joys, with pattering feet 
And childhood’s dimpled hands! 


Across it passed the happy groups 
Of chosen souls who loved to see 

The blessed fruits and flowers that spring 
Unbidden from love’s constancy ! 


Ah, bridge of gold—this day we know 

How strong you were, how true you stood, 
How all unshaken you have held 

Thro’ evil days and good! 


And you, true hearts, across the span 
Your fairest, noblest message bring: 
All’s well, all’s golden, golden well 
In hearts where Love is king! 
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BROTHER TO A SAINT. 


BY HELEN M. SWEENEY. 


fe NDY McGONIGAL was drunk again. 

That sounds as though it were a rare occur- 
rence, but it wasn’t. 

Every one in the Saratoga—for they are as 
particular as to names on Eleventh Avenue as 
on Fifth—knew that Andy was “at it again,” and every one, 
from the little toddlers that hung around the stoop to “ Blind 
Joe” who lived on the top floor back, was sorry for his sister, 
Mary. It was only last week that she had boasted that she 
had him decent; but, alas! for woman’s faith and man’s unap- 
peasable thirst, he was “at it again.” It was not for want of 
care or want of prayer that Andy was the wreck he was. 
From the first streak of day until midnight Mary sewed in- 
cessantly on “pants’”—for the bulk of the sweater’s work is 
done in these tenements—that Andy might have a roof over 
his head, a hot dinner nearly every day, and a good, well- 
mended coat on his back in which to go to Mass; but he never 
used it for that purpose. 

A pretzel, a pickle, and a cup of “calico-tea’’ was Mary’s 
meagre meal every morning after five o’clock Mass. The pretzel 
“kept so well,” the pickle was “so fillin’,” and the tea was the one 
little luxury that the poor soul allowed herself. Her hard life of 
unremittent toil and continual disappointment of reforming the 
brother she loved so tenderly left its mark on her shrunken 
frame, her hard knotted hands, and large-jointed fingers. Those 
poor fingers were kept so busy! By constant application for 
six days in the week she could earn at “finishing” thirty-nine 
cents a pair, and could do three pairs a day, thus bringing up 
her income to the munificent sum of seven dollars a week. As 
for Andy, he was always “looking for a job,” but seldom got 
any farther in his search than the “ Owl’s Retreat” next door, 
out of which he would be systematically ejected at the timid 
questioning of his sister, “Is Andy within?” 

There was no mistaking Mary’s nationality. Slight as her 
accent was, it proclaimed her birth amidst Gotham’s teeming 
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population. Her heart was warmed by the intense glow of per- 
fect faith and loyalty to the church of her fathers. There was 
nothing, however, of the wholesome Milesian comeliness about 
Mary except a perfect personal cleanliness. Her small face was 
drawn, and too old for her thirty-seven years; her thin hair 
was smoothly parted, drawn tightly back from a too-high fore- 
head, and twisted into a walnut at the nape of her neck. 

But for all that her face was strangely attractive; it was so 
peaceful, so resolute, so quietly strong. Her eyes were Tenny- 
son’s “homes of silent prayer.”” They were her one redeeming 
feature, and were large and softly dark, confiding as a dog’s, 
and, like a dog’s, full of a dumb wistfulness. 

As she stood now, looking down at the poor, weak creature 
sprawled on the little, old, rickety lounge, where friendly though 
scarcely steady hands had laid him a few moments before, her 
patient eyes were filled with tears. But she did not waste time 
sentimentalizing, but set to work at once, loosening his clothes, 
covering him with the blanket from her own bed, settling his 
head comfortably on the straw pillow, and putting to draw at 
once the little brown pot of strong black tea, to steady him 
“agin his wakin’.” She considered it “tryin’ for the nerves” 
to indulge in the stimulating oolong herself, but for him no 
trouble nor expense must be spared. 

Week after week he promised to do better, and week after 
week he failed. She had gone to see Father Ambrose and 
had enlisted his sympathy for poor, frail Andy, all unconscious 
that it was her own courage and devotion to the scamp that 
had attracted the good priest’s interest in the case. As each 
week went by and it was the same sad old story, even the 
priest gave him up as a hopeless case; but his sister never be- 
came discouraged, save momentarily. With a heroic steadfast- 
ness she worked still harder, hoped more, and prayed inces- 
santly. 

Those indefatigable workers in the cause of temperance say 
that there are fifty thousand “drunks” arrested every year. 

Has any one taken a census of hearts? Does any one know. 
how many lives have been darkened by the black sin? Has 
any one the statistics of the little children with their fear- 
stamped faces? How many saints have earned their canon- 
ization in this fertile field of sorrow and suffering? 

Only God knows. 
Lives like Mary’s are the white pond-lilies that flourish 
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above the noisome surface. Her whole long, hard day she made 
a ceaseless prayer. Her love for her scapegrace brother en- 
dured through years of toil and disappointment. Her one 
ambition was to see him a member of the Holy Name Society 
and have him receive holy Communion with them on the first 
Sunday of the month. But in answer to her pleadings he gave 
her nothing but abuse, and sometimes even blows; for Andy - 
“in his cups” was a ferocious brute, as Mary’s limp middle 
finger testified. He had struck the cup out of her hand one 
night when she was urging him to take “just one more swallow 
of the tea.” 

“Sure, I’m glad it wasn’t my right hand,” was all she said 
to Father Ambrose when he, roused to indignation at the 
thousandth repetition of Andy’s wickedness, urged her to make 
complaint and have Andy committed to the Island. But no, 
while there was a roof’ over her head, Andy would share it; 
while she could earn a crust of bread, Andy had the larger 
part of it. 

Father Ambrose and his active sympathy, her daily Mass 
and weekly Communion—for she received every Saturday morn- 
ing—were the bright spots in her otherwise dark life. She had 
all the passionate devotion and loyalty to her pastor that 
characterizes her warm-blooded race. 

But sometimes for weeks he did not see her; for a parish of 
twelve thousand souls needs a rector’s constant supervision. 

One day in the middle of the winter word was brought to him 
that Mary was sick and had sent for him. He hurried down 
there, expecting to find her laid up again from the effects of 
one of Andy’s sprees; but he found her very ill indeed with 
pneumonia. 

The flush of fever on her worn, sunken cheek made _ her 
almost beautiful. Her eyes shone like stars as she grasped her 
friend’s hand in her burning ones. As usual, his very presence 
soothed and calmed her. He begged to know if there was 
anything he could get for her, anything at all he could do to 
lessen her trouble. 

“O father! I’d have never a bit to trouble me if Andy 
would only keep straight. But then,” she went on, her labored 
breath coming in great gasps, ‘‘God must send me some 
trouble. It would be worse if I had nothing at all to suffer for 
his sake.” Then, after a little: pause, “It’s Andy’s soul I’m 
thinking of continually.” 
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“Think of yourself now, Mary, for once. Andy will have to 
work out his own salvation.” 

“Ah, father dear! if I may make so bold, Andy has no 
one but me. And in your sermon last Sunday. night you said 
that prayer was a bridge from earth to heaven. Sure, I'd 
make my body a bridge for him, if he could but walk on it 
into that Land o’ Promise. What’s my pains, and my work, 
and my days and nights of trouble, if they won’t buy heaven 
for my brother?” 

And Father Ambrose, used as he was to the heroism of 
poverty, familiar with the pathetic courage of the poor, felt his 
eyes fill with tears in the presence of such a noble example of 
vicarious suffering. 

What could he do but pray with and for her, this lovely 
soul that walked on a plane but little lower than the angels. 

“ T’ll offer up my Mass for you to-morrow, Mary,” he said 
as he rose to go, “for the—”’ 

“QO father! say it for him. No one will think of prayin’ for 
his soul when I’m gone.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“TI don’t know, father. But every night the lamp is put in 
the window for him; I’m afraid that he’ll want to come in some 
night and think I'll not be up to see to him.” 

“ But you may not be here to-morrow, Mary.” 

For an instant she was silent; a shadow crossed her face, 
and she twisted and untwisted the worn fringe on the clean 
but shabby counterpane ; then a light shone in her lovely eyes, 
and she said, looking up in his face: 

“TI don’t think God is ready for me yet, for Andy needs 
me. This spell of sickness he has sent me was just for a rest; 
but, ’tany rate, his will be done.” 

She was right; God did not want her yet, and the poor soul 
that could look upon a serious fit of illness as a chance to rest 
was raised ,from that bed of sickness to take up again the 
burden that for five weeks she had laid down. As is often the 
case with that terrible scourge, the frail little bodies offering 
the least resistance are able to withstand the ravages of the 
disease better than a robust frame that would be felled in a 
week. Mary lived to work, to pray, to love and hope for her 
brother again. Andy, frightened by the nearness of death, was 
quiet for a month. During those four weeks Mary went about 
with such a deep, intense look of happiness on her poor, 
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pinched little face that it seemed'to glow as with an inward 
light. To crown her happiness, Andy, at the solicitation of 
Father Ambrose, joined the Holy Name Society. The first 
Sunday of March was the red-letter day of Mary’s life. All 
during the Mass her tears fell silently, and as she saw those 
nine hundred men approach the rail she could with difficulty 
restrain her sobs. That her brother was among them she did 
not ascribe to. her own prayers, but to Father Ambrose’s. ‘When 
she saw the King of Kings enter her brother’s heart she felt 
like Simeon of old, and could like him exclaim: ‘‘ Now, Lord, 
let thy servant depart in peace.” 

For days afterwards she stitched away with her accustomed 
industry, lightened and sweetened by her holy, happy thoughts. 
She sang about her work, raising her thin, old, cracked voice 
in quavering melody. “Erin, the tear and the smile in thine 
eye,” she piped, till in her own lovely eyes her tears made twin 
rainbows of her smile. 

For a week he had been working in the big Dressed Beef 
house down at the corner, and Mary was looking forward to.a 
calm, happy future when with one blow her hopes were dashed 
to the ground. 

Poor thing! she took as an earnest for the future the few 
halcyon days of March, and when she heard of Andy’s latest es- 
capade she felt worse than if it had come in the regular line of 
his former delinquencies. It seems that he had a quarrel with 
one of the foremen. Andy’s temper, not a good one at the 
best of times, could not, in his present nervous state, brook the 
bullying of the petty tyrant who made the men’s lives a bur- 
den; and at the first opportunity he let his irritability get the 
better of his little stock of prudence, and with hot words let 
the foreman have the full benefit of his pent-up feelings. 
That night he was laid off, and to drown his discomfort had 
resort to the “Owl’s Retreat” again. Here he aired his griev- 
ances and was loudly applauded for his “grit.’”” Encouraged 
by the praise of the bar-room heroes, he announced his inten- 
tion to “lay for” his enemy at the first opportunity. 

“Where’s your gun, Andy,” said his host, who was smilingly 
agreeable as long as the coin in Andy’s pockets held out. 

“This is as good as a gun,” said Andy, laying bare his large, 
sinewy forearm, that looked formidable enough until it was 
remembered that champions do not “train on mixed ale,” 
whatever they may do after they have proved their staying 
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powers in the ring. Andy’s flabby muscles offered no menace 
to the foreman; and yet when the latter entered the place, 
and after a few hot words on either side Andy let fly from 
his shoulder a well-directed blow between the eyes, the fore- 
man dropped like a log. 

In a moment the excited crowd announced “ He’s dead!” 

It was fully a minute before Andy could take in the fact, 
and when it did enter his dulled brain he dashed out of the 
place, turning toward Eleventh Avenue, and just caught 
hold of the rear platform-rail of a freight train pulling out, and 
was carried off faster and faster toward the West and liberty. 

How Mary got through that night she never knew. All night 
long she spent on her knees, imploring the Sacred Heart to 
forgive Andy, only to forgive him, and then it did not matter 
what the law did to him. Not for an instant did she contrast 
her present state of horror and fear with the calmness and 
peace of yesterday. She simply thanked God that he had been 
brought to a state of grace once at least, and she trusted blindly 
to the saving grace of that Communion to reach his sin-stained 
heart even yet. 

She offered no resistance to the officers of the law as they 
entered her two little rooms in search of her brother, and to 
their repeated questionings as to his whereabouts, had but one 
answer, “Only God knows.” 

Two days afterwards she would have given her very life to 
know herself; for by a strange circumstance of fate the post- 
mortem examination brought out the fact, too strange not to 
be true, that the foreman had not met his death at Andy’s 
hands at all. He was found really to have perished of heart 
disease, or, as the medical expert termed it, “he died of syn- 
cope antecedent by a few seconds to the so-called murder.” 
Witnesses bore evidence to the fact that the deceased had been 
out of health some time. His heart was found to be entirely 
empty, thus exonerating from the very serious charge the flee- 
ing fugitive.* 

From the moment of this announcement Mary spent her 
time looking for her brother. Day after day she haunted his 
usual resorts, but found no trace of him; night after night she 
spent praying for his return. To help her, though he had but 
little hope of its success, Father Ambrose had inserted in one 
of the big dailies a carefully worded advertisement; and even 


*See Zhe Lancet, August, 1895. 
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went farther, and interested- a young newspaper man inthe 
story and had him make a stirring article out of it; but still 
Andy did not return. 

The constant disappointment, hard work, and sleepless nights 
began to tell on Mary’s enfeebled frame. When she found that 
she could not finish her three pairs of “pants” a day, and 
realized that her health, already undermined by the attack of 
pneumonia she had had, was ruined by her latest trouble, she 
bowed her head to the inevitable, and with her accustomed for- 
titude made hers the will of God. 

As long as she could crawl about at all she managed to 
trim and light the big lamp and put it in the window for the 
absent eyes to see; and when she was forced to surrender and 
accept aid from the St. Vincent de Paul Society, oil was all 
she asked for. Father Ambrose himself saw to that, and, like 
the faithful virgins’, Mary’s lamp was always ready. 

One sultry evening in May, when the hundreds of lighted 
windows of the tenements on the avenue began to glow like 
dull red eyes in the dusk, Father Ambrose went down to her, 
and with him was another guest, the shadow of whose dark 
wing lay over the low, mean bed on which a saint was lying. 
From behind every door on his upward way through the house 
came the sounds of talk and laughter, the clatter of dishes at 
the evening meal, and the incessant click of the sewing- 
machine; for the very poor have not time even to eat. But in 
Mary’s room there brooded a peaceful quiet, filled as it was 
with the “peace that passeth understanding,” and for the first 
time the lamp was unlit. 

She smiled up in the priest’s face. “I knew you would 
come. Light Andy’s lamp, father, and pray for the soul of 
him.” 

Late that night Andy came. Far down the deserted avenue 
he had caught the friendly glow of the light that was leading 
him to more than a home. He.was perfectly sober, for travel- 
ling in a freight-car, hidden safely in the heap of ill-smelling 
hides from the far West, was not conducive to conviviality. 
Now, heavy-eyed and chilled, -he*crept-up the narrow, greasy 
stair, pushed. open the frail little-door and walked in. 

But there were people there! Three or four women sat 
around and dozed in their chairs. ; 

There was something in the middle of the floor, something 
long and narrow and black. 
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One step more, and he looked down on a still, white, 
peaceful face. Never would those eyes look love into his eyes 
again; never again would the thin, worn fingers let the brown 
beads slip through them for him; never again would the stilled 
heart throb in fear as his unsteady step stumbled up the stair. 

With a dreadful cry he flung his arms across the coffin, 
and implored the dead lips to speak to him, the dead ears to 
listen to his promises; for, shocked into perfect possession of 
his senses, Andy made vows over Mary’s coffin that she would 
willingly have died to hear. Like many another, Andy gave to 
the dead what the living craved for; but who shall say that 
Mary did not hear his words of penitence, his promises of 
amendment ? 

Hers was a glorious death, for by it she purchased eternal 
life for a most repentant brother. 


To-day in an obscure corner of Calvary is a long, low, 
grass-covered grave with a simple cross at its head, which 
reads— 


MARY MCGONIGAL, 
AND 
ANDY, 
HER BROTHER. 


Below there is no provisional ‘May they rest in peace,” 
but, with firmer faith, Father Ambrose has written 


THEY SLEEP IN CHRIST. 




















WHY NOT? 
BY REV. F. G. LENTZ. 


FEW friends sat chatting one evening, when a 
discussion arose over missions to non-Catholics. 

The talk was friendly enough till it was pro- 
posed by one of the company that those present 
=; should utilize what time could be spared from 
necessary work connected with their respective charges to 
begin a series of missions in their own neighborhood. 

We were all, however, rather startled by one of the com- 
pany who rose and denounced the whole project as “visionary, 
ridiculous, absurd.” The more we tried to argue with him the 
more angry he became. That man once belonged to one of 
the noblest preaching orders in the church. 

We have often, however, been surprised at the amount of 
heated opposition that the mere suggestion of this idea has 
produced in some. Sometimes it is amusing, sometimes provok- 
ing; more often it is sad. In considering this opposition we 
are tempted to ask, What kind of an idea of the Catholic 
Church can these men have? Do they regard her as a close 
corporation from which all but those claiming an inherited 
membership are excluded? Surely, if so, hers is not then the 
mission that she has always claimed to have received from 
Christ himself, the evangelizing and civilizing of the wor/d. 

We do not read in the Gospel, at least explicitly, that 
Christ ordered the people to go to the Apostles, but we do 
read that he said to the latter, “Go ye into the whole. world ; 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” Are the Catholics of 
this country, then, alone to be excluded? Non-Catholics may 
not be disobeying God in not coming to the church to hear her 
teaching, but we are absolutely failing in our duty and in 
charity, as well as disobeying God’s explicit command, in not 
carrying to them the saving gift of faith, which alone brings 
joy, peace, and life everlasting. 

Where is the nation which does not owe its faith to the mis- 
sionary work of apostolic men? Does not the church’s history. 
in the past read like a glorious epic which tells of heroes who 
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went forth to conquer and to die in a grander cause than ever 
knight or warrior of old was sworn to. Did the Apostles or 
their successors sit down in the courts of the temple, or lounge 
within the sanctuary waiting for the people to come and hear 
the word of God? Did Augustine or Patrick or Boniface wait 
even to be-asked before they. carried the light of faith into 
those lands that have since called them blessed ? 

But we are told, “Oh! that was different.” Unquestionably. 
But the difference lay only in the will of the men who received 
this divine commission to “Go and teach aé// nations.” They 
were not deterred by difficulties or unpropitious outlooks. They 
did not view the field from afar and pronounce the task impos- 
sible. They did their duty. “Paul preached, Apollo watered, 
and God gave the increase.” 

Men who have proposed to take part in this evangelization 
have been hooted, scorned, and spoken of by some as if they 
advocated something strange, something before unheard of. 
However, this is a good sign. 

St. Francis of Assisi was scorned, but his work was blessed 
of God, and it prospered. St. Dominic went out to preach to 
the Protestants of his day and founded a great order of mis- 
sionaries for this purpose, but, we presume from want of a field, 
his followers have had to seek other employments, St. Francis 
Xavier travelled far and wide under the burning sun of eastern 
lands to win for Christ, not the flower of the human race, not 
the white man with his God-like faculties of heart and mind, 
but the darkened souls of those children of the Orient. For 
these he left house and brethren and lands for “ His name’s 
sake,” and thought it worth while doing. Had he lived in our 
day we might have taught him an easier way, viz., to build fine 
churches, and sit down at the portals to wait for the poor 
heathen to seek an entrance there. In our pride and human 
respect we cannot stoop to such old-fashioned ways. Is this 
the spirit of the followers of Him who was ever kind and 
patient. to the poor and humble and ignorant? The only 
words of scorn He spoke were to those who had the true faith, 
but so vilely used it. 


IS IT VIS INERTIL©® OR IS IT PHARISAISM ? 


Whence comes this repugnance to the work of converting 
the American people? From whom has arisen this opposition 
to the very spirit of Catholicity ? 
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Why is it quoted at.us, when the idea of going out to 
preach to our separated brethren is proposed: “ Charity begins 
at home,” “I was not sent but to. the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,” “It is not good to take the bread. of the 
children and cast it to the dogs.” ‘, 

Verily has the spirit of the ancient Pharisee arisen amongst 
us when such texts are interpreted against this work. With 
the Jew of old, again the scornful finger is pointed at the 
meek Nazarene, with the words, “Can any good come out. of 
Nazareth ?”’ : 

One good mission to non-Catholics will do more good for 
the Catholics themselves than all the other kinds of missions, 
sermons, or instructions that any priest can give. 

This may seem an almost paradoxical statement, but it. is 
easily explained. The moment this work is begun in a com; 
munity the charity of Catholics is on fire. They take a keen 
delight in the work, are anxious to do all they can to help on 
the good cause. Their amour propre is aroused, and they feel 
that they must give good example; stand by the priest and see 
that he wants for nothing. Men who would never come near 
a mission to Catholics suddenly awake to the realization that 
they are Catholics, and are eager to come to the non-Catholic 
mission, to assist, as it were, at the death-bed of Protestantism. 
They pay more attention to the sermons, and to the ceremo- 
nies of the church, than they have done for years. Their pride 
in their faith is aroused. It pleases them to witness the intel; 
lectual. superiority of their priests; and the favorable comments 
of those outside the church make them love and understand 
better the religion they have so long neglected 

The youth too will be saved. How often has not this hide- 
and-go-seek policy been in vogue! A poor little church hidden 
away in some obscure corner of the town, where low Mass is 
said only occasionally; where, either from neglect or necessity, the 
instructions are few and far between; the priest scarcely known, 
never appearing in public to take part in anything concerning 
the public welfare either temporal or spiritual, utterly indiffer- 
ent to the world outside and the needs of its teeming thousands 
—how often has not all this begotten an indifference which it 
is all but impossible to overcome! Of that ancient and mighty 
organization instituted by Christ for evangelizing the world they 
know nothing, or at most it is but a figure of history to 
them, a myth of the dead and buried past. Presently comes 
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the non-Catholic mission. Before their wondering eyes, too, are 
spread the ever-ancient yet ever-new treasures of the faith 
they would have cast away as a worn-out garment. Is this 
living, concrete, active thing the religion they were ashamed 
of? Are they indeed members of this mighty organization ? 
Is this church, so full of light and love and vigor, theirs— 
their very own? Will they ever more be ashamed of her, 
untrue to her? Ah, no! This palpitating, glorious, exulting, 
energetic faith thrills them with new life, and under the genial 
glow of its charity they are roused into new and supernatural- 
ized beings. 

Losses to the church are rare in those congregations where 
the priest is the foremost man in his community; having the 
weal of all at heart, and showing that enlarged charity which 
makes him realize that he will have to answer to God for the 
souls of all within his jurisdiction, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike. An inert body moves nothing, neither can priest or 
people rise higher or beget spiritual life among the people con- 
fided to his care if they be not awake to every uplifting 
influence. 


THE PREACHERS THE SAVIOURS OF THE CHURCH. 


What saved Catholicity in the sixteenth century? The gov- 
ernments? They were a stumbling-block. This or that reform? 
What good would have been all the reforms in creation if this 
one had not become all powerful, viz., missionary activity to 
combat, overthrow, and destroy the errors of Luther, Calvin, 
el al.? Through various causes the church had become inert. 
She had not only ceased to carry the torch of faith to others, 
but, and on this account, failed to hold her own. Then came the 
reawakening. Compelled to fight for existence, the missionary 
life within her was revived. Awakened into renewed activity 
it encompassed the whole world in its efforts; and not only 
were the ravages of Protestantism stayed, but new nations and 
peoples were brought into the fold. Those countries in which 
the effects were kept up are to-day returning, and this age is 
reaping where it has not sown. It was that work which turned 
the tide and saved the rest of Europe. 

When all else fails these enemies of non-Catholic missions, 
they demand, as a final argument against us, that we show 
them results of the work. Have they become blind entirely to 
the ways of God? The sang froid with which they ignore all 
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history is amusing when it is not contemptible. Do they ex- 
pect the errors and prejudices of three hundred years to be re- 
moved in a day? Would any one with the least bit of com- 
mon sense, not to speak of justice; expect that people who are 
totally ignorant often of the first principles of religion, nay, who 
in their conception of it are farther removed from the truth 
than the pagans of old, should learn in a few days and accept 
unquestioningly those deep and wonderful doctrines which 
must be believed without doubting by every child of the 
church? 

We take years to instruct children in the faith, and in them 
there is no false teaching to be removed, before their hearts are 
ready to receive the good seed. 

How much patience, then, is there not needed by the tillers 
in these neglected fields outside the church in weeding out the 
roots of error, and making fertile the soil for the growth of the 
precious flower of truth! 

The duty of a true religious in this country is not the im- 
porting of national prejudices, contentions, and singularities, and 
the fostering of sectional differences, for which we have no use 
here, but in the upbuilding of the grand, spiritual, united king- 
dom of God in this great Republic; in the elevating of our 
civilization and bringing the truth to those who know not God; 
and lastly, in allaying the strifes and harmonizing the differences 
of the many and. various elements cast upon these shores into 
one homogeneous, religious people. 


THE TIMES ARE RIPE FOR THE WORK. 


The decay of sectarian influence, the inability of evangelical 
Protestantism to any longer hold the masses, the eagerness of 
the more educated to ape the forms of the Catholic ritual, the 
rapid dissolving and disintegrating of the various sects, the 
breaking down of the non-Catholic’s belief under agnostic and 
materialistic blows, and the eagerness and anxiety of all thought- 
ful men as to the outcome of all this, show us that the time 
is ripe for us to present our cause and to display our treasures. 
Why then any longer should we leave to feed on husks these 
children of a rich and heavenly Father? Why not bring to 
them the Bread of Life? Why allow them to starve for want 
of that nourishment which alone gives spiritual life, and hope 
and peace? If you want them in your churches this is the 
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only way to get them there. Remember the parable of. the 
marriage feast: ‘Go out and compe/ them to come in, that my 
house may be filled.”” Go out into the highways and by- 
ways and invite these people to the tables of the Lord; and 
many will come who otherwise would feel that they were. in- 
truding. 

You will no longer then complain of decaying faith, of dif- 
ficulties in maintaining Catholic discipline, of mixed marriages, 
of the falling away of Catholics, of disrespect to ecclesiastical 
functions, of the running after strange gods; but you will wield 
a -greater influence than ever, your words will reach farther, 
you will find less trouble in maintaining discipline; your influ- 
ence over the morals of the community will be stronger, and 
even those who do not cross the Rubicon will be elevated to a 
higher moral and intellectual plane from which new advances 
may be made. It may be a long pull and a strong pull, but 
in the end our gain shall be such that at no distant period we 
shall see the dawn of a better day, and shall rejoice in the 
glorious triumph of our holy Mother Church, who knows neither 
Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, but shelters them all with- 
in one fold, which is in the Lord Jesus Christ. 





























PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON 
IRVING. 


BY JOHN MORRIS, M.D. 


WHE literary life of Washington Irving is little 
known to the present generation of readers. A 
new order of men and women have come to the 
front (not, I am pleased to believe, to stay) who 
“ have created new tastes and new sentiments. 
Several biographies of Irving have been written, one by his 
nephew, but none.of them present to us in an analytical way 
his true nature as a man or his peculiar gifts as an author. 
Irving’s early life was simple and uneventful. Like Sheri- 
dan, Patrick Henry, and many other great men, he was esteemed 
a dunce in his youth. When he was about eight years old he 
one day came home from the school kept, or rather ruled, by the 
“school marm” of that day, and said to his mother, “ The 
madam says I am a dunce; isn’t it a pity?” The truth is 
Irving never could succeed in mathematics, which, of course, 


involved arithmetical problems—a defect very common to men 
VOL, LXIL—40 
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of poetical temperament; but he had a taste for languages and 
a great aptitude for their acquisition. 


INTRODUCTION TO WASHINGTON. 


Irving was but five years of age when he was introduced to 
the Father of his Country. He used to describe the interview 
in this fashion: “There was some public celebration going on 
in New York and the general was there to participate in the 
ceremony. My nurse, a good old Scotchwoman, was very 
anxious for me to see him, and held me up in her arms as he 
rode past. This, however, did not satisfy her; so the next 
day, when walking with me on Broadway, she espied him in a 
shop ; she seized my hand, and darting in, exclaimed in her bland 
Scotch: ‘Please, your Excellency, here’s a bairn that’s called 
after ye.’ General Washington then turned his benevolent face 
full upon me, smiled, laid his hand upon my head, and gave 
me his blessing, which I have reason to believe has attended me 
through life. I was but five years old, yet I can feel that hand 
on my head even now.” 

The amount of reverence and faith shown by this great and 
simple-minded man is pleasant to contemplate. “He latd his 
hand on my head and gave me his blessing, which I have reason to 
believe has attended me through life.’ If a Catholic were to say 
this concerning the blessing of some good bishop or priest, he 
would be esteemed credulous and superstitious by his Protestant 
friends. But the stronger and simpler the mind, the more beauti- 
ful the faith. However, Irving never lacked faith—the very na- 
ture, the very constitution of his mind forbade such an unhappy 
condition. The thread of reverence runs through every line of 
his writings. Whilst not demonstrative in his belief, he was ever 
mindful of the respect due to religion as well as its forms, cere- 
monies, and sacraments. The description of Christmas in the 
Sketch Book is a striking and beautiful evidence of this spirit of 
reverence. “Of all the old festivals,” he says, “ Christmas awak- 
ens the strongest and most heartfelt associations. There is a 
tone of solemn and sacred feeling that blends with our convivi- 
ality, and lifts the spirit to a state of hallowed and elevated 
enjoyment. The services of the church about this season are 
extremely tender and inspiring; they dwell on the beautiful 
story of the origin of our faith, and the pastoral scenes that 
accompanied its announcement; they gradually increase in fer- 
vor and pathos during the season of Advent, until they break 
forth in full jubilee on the morning that brought peace and 
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good will to men. I do not know a grander effect of music on 
the moral feelings than to hear the full choir and the pealing 
organ performing a Christmas anthem ina cathedral, and filling 
every part of the vast pile with triumphant harmony.” 


REBOUND FROM CALVINISM. 


Irving’s religious character and liberal views were the result 
of the severity of the church in which he was born and the 
nature of his early training under the parental roof. His father 
was a deacon of the Presbyterian Church, and most rigid, if 
not severe, in his system of domestic government. Irving was 
a bright, vivacious boy, full of spirit and given to all sorts of 
boyish freaks. The father, a sedate, conscientious, God-fearing 
man, with all the hard qualities of the old Scotch Covenanters, 
had little sympathy with the amusements of his children and 
endeavored in every way to give their thoughts a serious turn. 
They had two half-holidays during the week; one of these was 
devoted to catechism. On Sunday they were compelled to at- 
tend three services, the remainder of the day being given up 
to the reading of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, the adventures of 
which they enjoyed, but scarcely took in the spiritual graces 
to be conveyed. This kind of religious training tended to give 
a character to their plays and amusements. One of their favor- 
ite plays was preaching and taking the sacrament.  Irving’s 
mother was formed in a different mould. Her nature was ar- 
dent, impulsive, vivacious, and she easily won the loving confi- 
dence and sympathy of her children. She was an Episcopalian, 
and though she attended the Presbyterian service with her hus- 
band from a sense of wifely duty, her cheerful nature and 
liberal judgment never fully harmonized with her husband’s 
rigid views. Irving stood in awe of his father, but was tender- 
ly attached to his mother. She was oftentimes pained to see 
that he did not take kindly to religion (not knowing, poor 
woman! that it was her husband’s severity that led to his luke- 
warmness). In the midst of his sportive and witty outbursts 
she would look at him, half. proudly, half reproachfully, and 
exclaim: “Oh! Washington, if you were only good!” 


IRVING AS A YOUNG MAN. 


Irving must have been an exceedingly agreeable man in his 
youth, for we find him making friends everywhere and min- 
gling in the very highest circles of society. He was but twenty- 
one years of age when he left America for Europe. At Genoa, 
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one of the first. cities he visited, he formed the friendship of 
Lady Shaftesbury, Madame Gabriac, and other distinguished 
people. Lady Shaftesbury became exceedingly attached to him, 
and gave him letters of introduction to the nobility of Flor- 
ence, Naples, and Rome. An amusing incident happzned to 
him with Torlonia, the banker, at Rome, to whom he took a 
letter. Mr. Cabell, of Virginia, who was his travelling com- 
panion, urged him not to present this letter, as he said it would 
receive no attention. Such had been Mr. Cabell’s experience 
on another occasion. Irving, however, presented the letter, 
and was received with the greatest warmth. Torlonia invited 
him to all the balls and routs at his palace, and presented him 
to his noble friends. Irving was delightfully surprised, and only 
discovered the secret of this hospitality when he was about to 
leave Rome. He called to pay his parting respects to Torlo- 
nia, and the great banker, pressing his hand, warmly said: 
“Etes vous, monsieur, parent de George Washington?” <A 
descendant of Torlonia invited everybody to his palace, but it 
is said that his major-domo would call the next day to demand 
a napoleon for his services, which honorarium, wicked people 
declared, he shared with his master. 

Another anecdote is told concerning Irving’s name. Two 
ladies walking in the Strand, London, were heard discussing 
George Washington. The elder of the two, the mother, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Who is George Washington?” “Don’t you know?” 
replied the daughter; “he is the author of the Sketch Book.” 


ATTACHMENT TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


One of the sweetest, tenderest, and most lasting friendships 
of his life was formed in his early youth on his first visit to 
Abbotsford. Irving loved Scott with almost filial love. He 
thus describes him : 

“He is a man that, if you knew, you would love; a right 
honest-hearted, generous-spirited being; without vanity, affec- 
tation, or assumption of any kind. He enters into every passing 
scene or passing pleasure with the interest and simple enjoyment 
of a child; nothing seems too high or remote for the grasp of his 
mind, and nothing too trivial or low for the kindness and pleasan- 
. try of his spirit. When I was in want of literary counsel and 
assistance, Scott was the only literary man to whom I felt I 
could talk about myself and my petty concerns with the con- 
fidence and freedom that I would to an old friend; nor was I 
deceived. From the first moment that I mentioned my work to 
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him in a letter, he took a decided and effective interest in it, 
and has been to me an invaluable friend. It is only astonish- 
ing how he finds time, with such ample exercise of the pen, 
to attend so much to the interests and concerns of others; 
but no one ever applied to Scott for any aid, counsel, or ser- 
vice that would cost time and trouble, that was not most cheer- 
fully and thoroughly assisted. Life passes away with him in a 
round of good offices and social enjoyments. Literature seems 
his sport rather than his labor or his ambition, and I never 
met with an author so completely void of all the petulance, 
egotism, and peculiarities of the craft ;—but I am running into 
prolixity about Scott, who I confess has completely won my 
heart, even more as a man than as an author; so, praying God 
to bless him, we will change the subject.” 

Scott’s affection for Irving was almost paternal. From the 
very first moment of their acquaintance he showed a deep 
interest in his young friend, an interest that never lagged dur- 
ing his life. He interposed his good offices in every way to 
assist Irving. When the publisher of the Sketch Book failed 
and Irving’s great hopes from the publication were dashed to 
the ground, Scott negotiated with Murray, the then fashionable 
publisher, and though he had declined the work before, at 
Scott’s solicitation he readily undertook it. Murray ever after- 
wards remained Irving’s publisher, conducting himself, as Irving 
says, in the most liberal spirit, and earning for himself the well- 
merited appellation of the Prince of Booksellers. 


IRVING’S ADMIRATION FOR BONAPARTE. 


Irving, like a great many young men of his day, was an 
ardent admirer of Bonaparte. At the time Napoleon was 
sent to St. Helena he was in London, and thus writes concerning 
the event: “I must say I think the cabinet has acted with 
littleness towards him. In spite of all his misdeeds, he is a 
noble fellow, and I am confident will eclipse, in the eyes of 
posterity, all the crowned wiseacres that have crushed him by 
their overwhelming confederacy. ; 

“Tf anything could place the prince regent in a more 
ridiculous light, it is Bonaparte suing for his magnanimous pro- 
tection. Every compliment paid to this bloated sensualist, this 
inflation of sack and sugar, turns to the keenest sarcasm; and 
nothing shows more completely the caprices of fortune, and 
how truly she delights in reversing the relative situations of 
persons, and baffling the flights of intellect and enterprise—than 
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that, of all the monarchs of Europe, Bonaparte should be 
brought to the feet of the prince regent. 


“«An eagle towering in his pride of place 
Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed.’” 


IRVING'S VISIT TO BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON IN I8II. 


“T remained,” he writes, ““two days in Baltimore, where I 
was very well treated, and was just getting into very agreeable 
society, when the desire to get to Washington induced me to 
set off abruptly, deferring all enjoyment of Baltimore until my 
return. While there I dined with honest Coale (the bookseller). 
At his table I found Jarvis, who is in great vogue in Balti- 
more, painting all the people of note and fashion, and univer- 
sally passing for a great wit, a fellow of infinite jest; in short, 
“the agreeable rattle.” I was likewise waited on by Mr. 
Zezier, the French gentleman who has translated my history of 
New York. He is a very pleasant, gentlemanly fellow, and 
we were very civil to each other, as you may suppose. He 
tells me he has sent his translation to Paris, where I suspect 
they will understand and relish it about as much as they would 
a Scotch haggis and a singed sheep’s head.” 

He thus describes his visit to Mrs. Madison’s drawing-room, 
the centre of fashion and gentility at that day: “Here I was 
most graciously received; found a crowded collection of great 
and little men, of ugly old women and beautiful young ones, 
and in ten minutes was hand-and-glove with half the people 
in the assemblage. Mrs. Madison is a fine, portly, buxom 
dame, who has a smile and a pleasant word for everybody. 
Her sisters, Mrs. Cutts and Mrs. Washington, are like two 
merry wives of Windsor; but as to Jimmy Madison—ah! poor 
Jimmy, he is but a withered little apple-John.” 

This extract shows the strong Federal prejudices of that 
day, from which Mr. Irving with all his liberality of opinion on 
political subjects was not entirely free. It is true he was then 
a very young man, and it was the fashion of the time to speak 
of Mr. Madison as Jimmy, and to ridicule his personal traits 
for the purpose of bringing him into contempt. On his return 
from Washington he was invited to dine with Miss Sprigg, a 
prominent society lady of that day. The following letter, never 
before published, accepting the invitation, will show the viva- 
cious character of Irving’s mind at this time: 
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DEAR MADAM: My friend General Kemble arrived in town 
last evening, to depart to-morrow morning. Presuming upon 
the flattering senttments you have repeatedly expressed towards 
him, I have ventured to tell him of your dinner-party, and that 
I was sure he would be a welcome guest. If I have not been 
too presumptuous in this matter, I should be happy to have my 
suggestion ratified by a message from yourself. There is some 
magnanimity on my part in this intervention, knowing that the 
formidable Miss Sherlock * is to be present, and that through 
her charms and machinations I may run the risk of losing my 
last and most cherished of old bachelor allies. 

Begging every indulgence for the liberty I have taken, I 
remain, dear madam, 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Miss Sprigg, ——, Friday Morning, March, ’72. 


P. S.—Should the addition of Mr, Kemble crowd your 
table too much I am willing to take my place at a side table, 
provided I may have some young lady to keep me company. 


MATILDA HOFFMAN. 


The circumstance that gave most coloring to the life of 
Irving, and perhaps in some degree shaped his destiny, was the 
death of his betrothed, Matilda Hoffman. This event occurred 
on the 26th of April, 1809, in the eighteenth year of her age. 
Irving was a pupil in her father’s office and they were thrown 
together in childhood. She was not a striking beauty, but is 
described as being lovely both in mind and person, and united 
great sensibility to marked grace of mind and playful humor. 
The cause of her death was consumption. Irving never alluded 
to this part of his history, nor ever mentioned Matilda Hoff- 
man’s name. In a memorandum found in his desk after his 
death he thus feelingly, pathetically describes her last illness 
and the sorrow which weighed upon his heart: 

“The ills that I have undergone in this life have been 
dealt out to me drop by drop, and I have. tasted all their bit- 
terness. I saw her fade rapidly away; beautiful, and more 
beautiful, and more angelical to the very last. I was often by 
her bedside, and in her wandering state of mind she would 
talk to me with a sweet, natural, and affecting eloquence that 


* Miss Sherlock was the richest heiress in Maryland at that time, and afterwards married 
Governor Thomas Swann. ° 
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was overpowering. I saw more of the beauty of her mind in 
that delirious state than I had ever known before. Her mala- 
dy was rapid in its career and hurried her off in two months. 
Her dying struggles were painful and protracted. For three 
days and nights I did not leave the house, and scarcely slept. 
I was by her when she died; all the family were assembled 
round her, some praying, others weeping, for she was adored 
by them all. I was the last one she looked upon. I have 
told you as briefly as I could what, if I were to tell with all 
the incidents and feelings that accompanied it, would fill 
volumes.” 

The mental anguish that Irving suffered at this time must 
have been very great, judging from his own description of it 

















IRVING’s HOME. 


given in the memorandum already referred to. He, however, 
plunged into work and endeavored to dissipate his sorrow by 
constant labor. Of a nervously sensitive nature, he felt the 
need of combating grief by applying himself to literary occupa- 
tion. There is no doubt that this early disappointment gave a 
saddened expression to the whole of Irving’s after-life. That 
he appreciated the marriage state and the blessing of family 
ties is very. evident from the whole tenor of his writings. In 
writing to a friend he thus gives his views in regard to matri- 
mony : 

“Your picture of domestic enjoyment indeed raises my envy. 
With all my wandering habits, which are the result of circum- 
stances rather than of disposition, I think I was formed for an 
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honest, domestic, uxorious man, and I cannot hear of my old 
cronies snugly nestled down with good wives and fine children 
round them but I feel for the moment desolate and forlorn. 
Heavens! what a haphazard, schemeless life mine has been, 
that here I should be, at this time of life, youth slipping away, 
and scribbling month after month and year after year, far from 
home, without any means or prospect of entering into matri- 
mony, which I absolutely believe indispensable to the happiness 
and even comfort of the after-part of existence. When I fell 
into misfortunes and saw all the means of a domestic establish- 
ment pass away like a dream, I used to comfort myself with 
the idea that if I was indeed doomed to remain single, you 
and Brevoort and Gono Kemble would also do the same, and 
that we should form a knot of queer, rum old bachelors, at 
some future day to meet at the corner of Wall Street, or walk 
the sunny side of Broadway and kill time together.” 


MATILDA’S BIBLE. 


A visitor to Irving’s home thus touches upon this story of 
his life. “It happened not long ago,” he says, “that during a 
visit to Sunnyside while Mr. Irving was absent I was quartered 
in Mr. Irving’s own apartment, and very deeply it touched me 
to notice that upon the table which stood near the bedside, 
always within reach, there was lying an old and well-worn copy 
of the Bible, with the name in a lady’s delicate hand on the 
title-page, ‘Matilda Hoffman’; more than fifty years had 
elapsed, and still the old bachelor of seventy-five drew his daily 
comfort from this cherished memento of the love of his youth.” 
This is a tender and pathetic incident, and evidences better than 
any other fact the constancy and strength of Irving’s affec- 
tion. 

Afterwards, during his long career, his name was associated 
with that of many ladies both at home and abroad, notably 
that of Miss Gratz, of Philadelphia; but all the rumors were 
evidently idle and groundless. They served the purpose, how- 
ever, of employing the minds of the quidnuncs and gossips of 
the day. 

A very strange story appeared in the August number for 
1826 of Blackwood’s Magazine, and as the last news from Italy. 
This was a report of the engagement between Washington Irv- 
ing and the Empress Maria Louisa. It is needless to say that 
this wedding did not come off. The empress evidently failed 
by her charms to dissipate the memory of the sainted Matilda, 
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and, it may be presumed, in despair married the poor Italian 
doctor as a dernier ressort. Next to marrying a poor author a 
poor doctor is the best alternative. If Irving’s residence in 
Italy gave rise to this story his stay in Granada did still more, 
for it conferred lasting honor and distinction on his guide, 
Mateo Jimenes, and also on Mateo’s son, José. A traveller 
who recently visited the Alhambra was immediately taken pos- 
session of, upon his arrival at Granada, by a youth of the town, 
who produced his plenipotentiary powers over English-speaking 
strangers in the following card: “ Granada—José Jimenes (son 
of Mateo Jimenes, guide to Washington Irving), a native of the 
Alhambra, respectfully offers his services to accompany stran- 
gers, travellers and visitors to the Palace of the Alhambra and 
the environs of the above-named capital; for which his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the antiquities and beauties which dis- 
tinguish, Granada eminently qualify him.” It is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to add that José Jimenes, son of Mateo Jimenes, 
guide to Washington Irving, became a very distinguished man, 
and proved himself not only a guide but a philosopher and 
friend to every American and English tourist visiting Granada. 


IRVING AS A LAWYER. 


Irving was admitted to the bar in 1806 after a very desul- 
tory course of study. Josiah Ogden Hoffman and Martin Wil- 
kins, a witty advocate, were the examiners. Hoffman said, turn- 
ing to Wilkins, as if in hesitation, although intending all the 
time to admit him, “ Martin, I think he knows a “ttle law.” 
“Make it stronger, Joe,” was the reply—“d—zn little”; an em- 
phatic declaration which Irving always said was just and well 
merited. Irving’s success at the bar was not very great. As a 
speaker he was nervous and timid. He was apt to become em- 
barrassed and hesitating, though in private he conversed with 
ease and fluency. 

Referring to this timidity Mrs. Howe says: “I met Irving 
at the house of John Jacob Astor, the founder of the Astor 
family in New York, The most prominent feature in his per- 
sonal appearance was a wig, for in those days Balder was not 
the god of beauty. I remember very well how he failed in an 
effort to make a speech at a public dinner given by some dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of New York in honor of Dickens, who 
was then on a visit to this country. I was not a distinguished 
gentleman, but some of us ladies heard the speeches at the 
dinner from an adjoining room, after a custom that was preva- 
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lent at the time. Irving was a very timid man, and he disliked 
very much being called to preside over the dinner. When the 
speech-making rolled around he started to say something, but 
very soon remarked, ‘I can’t go on,’ and took his seat. The 
trouble was that he had not learned to speak his piece, a trou- 
ble that all of you can overcome early in life if you'll only try. 
Charles Dickens covered up Irving’s failure by getting up and 
telling how much the American writer was beloved in England.” 


THE TRIAL OF AARON BURR. 


The only legal case of great importance in which he was en- 
gaged was the trial of Aaron Burr. Irving was the assistant 
counsel in this remarkable case, and his sympathies were greatly 
enlisted in behalf of Burr. 

He thus writes from Richmond during the trial : 

“T have seen traits of female goodness while at Richmond 
that have sunk deeply in my heart—not displayed in one or 
two individual instances, but frequently and generally mani- 
fested; I allude to the case of Colonel Burr. Whatever may 
be his innocence or guilt in respect to the charges alleged 
against him (and God knows I do not pretend to decide there- 
on), his situation is such as should appeal eloquently to the 
feelings of every generous bosom. Sorry am I to say, the re- 
verse has been the fact—fallen, proscribed, prejudged, the cup 
of bitterness has been administered to him with an unsparing 
hand. It has almost been considered as culpable to evince 
towards him the least sympathy or support; and many a hollow- 
hearted caitiff have I seen, who basked in the sunshine of his 
bounty when in power, who now skulked from his side, and 
even mingled among the most clamorous of his enemies. The 
ladies alone have felt, or at least had candor and independence 
sufficient to express, those feelings which do honor to humanity. 
They have been uniform in their expressions of compassion for 
his misfortunes, and a hope for his acquittal; not a lady, I 
believe, in Richmond, whatever may be her husband’s senti- 
ments on the subject, who would not rejoice on seeing Colonel 
Burr at liberty. It may be said that Colonel Burr has ever 
been a favorite with the sex; but I am not inclined to ac- 
count for it in so illiberal a manner; it results from that merci- 
ful, that heavenly disposition implanted in the female bosom, 
which ever inclines in favor of the accused and the unfortunate. 
You will smile at the high strain in which I have indulged; 
believe me, it is because I feel it; and I love your sex ten 
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times better than ever. The last time I saw Burr was the day 
before I left Richmond. He was then in the Penitentiary, a 
kind of State Prison. The only reason given for immuring him 
in this abode of thieves, cut-throats, and incendiaries was that 
it would save the United States a couple of hundred dollars 
(the charge of guarding him at his lodgings), and it would 
insure the security of his person.” 

Irving’s description of the meeting of Wilkinson and Burr at 
the time of the trial is very graphic: “ Wilkinson is now before 
the grand jury, and has such a mighty mass of words to deliver 
himself of, that he claims at least two days more to discharge the 
wondrous cargo. The jury are tired enough of his verbosity. 
The first interview between him and Burr was highly interest- 
ing, and I secured a good place to witness it. Burr was seated 
with his back to the entrance, facing the judge, and conversing 
with one of his counsel. Wilkinson strutted into court, and 
took his stand in a parallel line with Burr on his right hand. 
Here he stood for a moment swelling like a turkey-cock, and 
bracing himself up for the encounter of Burr’s eye. The latter 
did not take any notice of him until the judge directed the 
clerk to swear General Wilkinson; at the mention of the name 
Burr turned his head, looked him full in the face with one of 
his piercing regards, swept his eye over his whole person from 
head to foot, as if to scan its dimensions, and then coolly re- 
sumed his former position, and went on conversing with his 
counsel as tranquilly as ever. The whole look was over in an 
instant, but it was an admirable one. There was no appear- 
ance of study or constraint in it; no affectation of disdain or 
defiance ; a slight expression of contempt played over his coun- 
tenance, such as you would show on regarding any person to 
whom you were indifferent, but whom you considered mean 
and contemptible.” 


IRVING’S LOVE OF POETRY. 


In his later days Irving would read no poetry that was not 
written by the great poets of his youth—such as Byron, Scott, 
Moore. In his early years he had himself attempted verse, but 
he soon discovered that this was not his forte. His friendship 
for Campbell began when he was a very young man and con- 
tinued during the life of the poet. He endeavored to aid 
Campbell by having his poems published simultaneously with 
their appearance in England, and he also got up a subscription 
for a course of lectures on rhetoric to be delivered in America; 
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but the plan fell through, owing to the fact that Campbell was 
unable to make the voyage. 

When Irving was in Edinburgh he met at Scott’s table, in 
Castle Street, the Ettrick Shepherd, Hogg, who amused the 
company not a little by the ease and freedom of his manner in 
the presence of his social superiors. Quite a number of the 
literati had been asked to meet the rustic poet at dinner. 
When Hogg entered the drawing-room Lady Scott, being in 
delicate health, was reclining on a sofa. After being presented, 
he took possession of another sofa opposite to her and stretched 
himself on it at full length; “for,” as he after said, “I thought 
I could do no wrong to copy the lady of the house.” The 
dress of the Ettrick Shepherd at that time was precisely that 
in which any ordinary herdsman attends cattle to the market, 
and as his hands, moreover, bore most legible marks of a recent 
sheep-shearing, the lady of the house did not observe with 
perfect equanimity the novel use to which her chintz was ex- 
posed. Hogg, however, remarked nothing of all this; dined 
heartily and drank freely, and by jest, anecdote, and song 
afforded great merriment to all the company. As the wine cir- 
culated his familiarity increased and strengthened. From Mr. 
Scott he advanced rapidly to Shirra (Sheriff), and thence to 
“Scott,” “ Walter,” and “ Wattie,” until at length he convulsed 
the whole party by addressing Lady Scott as “Charlotte.” 

Irving was a great admirer of Charles Dickens. “ Dickens,” 
he was fond of saying, “is: immeasurably above his contem- 
poraries, and David Copperfield is his master production ’—a 
judgment, I think, which will meet with acquiescence on the 
part of many people of good taste and sentiment. 


IRVING'S HUMOR AND PATHOS. 


A story told by Irving to a visitor while they were munch- 
ing apples in the orchard at Sunnyside is a happy illustration 
of Irving’s kindness and humor: 

“T was watching the workmen, directing this one and that 
one, lest the idea of my fancy might not be realized, when, on 
turning, my eye caught this apple-tree, loaded with its fruit 
(just as your eye did). It was a day like this, one of our 
October days—our* Highland October days, such as one lights 
on nowhere else in the world, and this apple-tree bore that year 
as it does not bear every year, yet just like this. Well, I left 
my workmen and my talk (just as you did), and ate one of 
those wind-falls (just as you did), and liked it (just as you did), 
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and then I tried to knock some down (just as you did). Now, 
while I was enjoying these fine apples (it was for the first 
time) a little urchin—such as infest houses in building—a rag- 
ged little urchin, out at the knees and out at the elbows, 
came up to me and said, sotto voce, ‘Meister, do you love 
apples?’ ‘Ay, that I do,’ said I. ‘Well, come with me, and 
I’ll show you where some are better than these are.’ ‘Ah!’ 
said I, ‘where are they?’ ‘Just over the hill there,’ said he. 
‘Well, show me,’ said I. ‘Come along,’ said the little thief ; 
‘but don’t let the old man see us. So I went with him—and 
stole my own apples.” 

Many, perhaps all, of my readers have witnessed the play 
of “Rip Van Winkle,” and the singularly effective acting of 
Mr. Jefferson in his personation of the old sleeper of the Cats- 
kills. This personation has touched us all; but to reach the 
true tenderness, simplicity, and charm of the story one must 
read the tale as told by Irving himself. No one can peruse it 
with dry eyes or fail to be moved by its wonderful pathos. 
The picture of old Rip, with his long, grizzled beard, his rusty 
fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and the army of women and 
children that had gathered at his heels—puzzled, bewildered, 
confused, crying out in his despair—‘“ God knows, I am not 
myself—I am somebody else—that’s me yonder—no—that’s 
somebody else, got into my shoes—I was myself last night, 
but I fell asleep on the mountain, and they have changed my 
gun, and everything's changed, and I am changed, and I can’t 
tell what’s my name, or who I am,” is inimitable. The only 
circumstance that lightens the melancholy of this scene is the 
drop of comfort communicated to him by the intelligence that 
his wife was dead—that she had broken a blood-vessel in a fit 
of passion at a New England pedlar. 


CONCLUSION. 


Irving’s life was uneventful, and its calm course is reflected 
in his writings: smooth, sedate, and serene; impelled by no 
passion, obstructed by no misfortune, and if the inspiration of 
those who “learn in suffering what they teach in song” was 
wanting, he did not miss and still less did he regret it. His 
aspirations in literature were rather simple than ambitious, but 
if they were not lofty they were pure. He gave pleasure by 
being pleased himself, and he wrote as the lark sings, for the 
mere delight of the occupation. He has left us no verses, 
while he essayed history; but he was more a poet than a histo- 
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riographer, a chronicler more in sympathy with Froissart than 
with Prescott or Bancroft. He was a student, and prepared 
himself for his work with conscientious researches; but to him 
tradition was more seductive than statistics, and he would wan- 
der out of his course to follow a legend or record a myth. His 
genius was epical. He loved to pursue the fortunes of heroes, 
and he cared for no history that was not also romance. Isabella, 
the Cid, Boabdil, Cortez, and Columbus; Ponce de Leon, seek- 
ing the Fountain of Eternal Youth amid the bright blooms of 
Florida—such were the beings he loved to delineate and to 
live with. Even his most perfunctory work, the Astoria, had 
the same inspiration of adventure and the exploration of the 
remote regions. 

His Knickerbocker History is in its way a masterpiece, and 
its quaint chronicles supply the only poetry in our annals. Its 
delicate humor and benevolent satire, its vratsemblance and lo- 
cal color, are all equally charming. What a proof of the power 
of genius! to give immortality to heroes humble as the simple 
burghers of this unromantic story—Wouter Van Twiller, Wil- 
liam the Testy, Peter the Headstrong, and the rest. Its might 
amounted to royal prerogative almost, and bestowed the only 
patents of American nobility. The title “ Knickerbocker” ap- 
plied to a family is synonymous with aristocratic. Is there not 
something of the irony of fate in the fact that the more ener- 
getic Puritans, the more gallant Virginians, have been relegated 
to the second rank in our social consequence because it pleased 
Irving to evolve a commonwealth out of his inner conscious- 
ness and dub it history ? 

But the more fantastic creations of his genius—the naive, 
original, and lovable or laughable creatures of his imagination 
will remain the most enduring. The warm-hearted host of 
Bracebridge Hall will go down the centuries with Sir Roger 
de Coverley; pretty Katrina, grotesque Ichabod, and tipsy Rip 
Van Winkle will live in literature that is already becoming 
classical. 

These legends have done for the Hudson and the Catskills 
what it has taken unnumbered poets to accomplish for the 
Rhine and the Tiber. Their tender witchery—like moonlight— 
lends poetry to every-day scenes, and exalts the commonplace 
to the ideal, and by the interest they have given to localities 
and persons have cultivated the love of humanity and inspired 
patriotism. 
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HOW: THE CHURCH HONORS THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


BY REV. HENRY A. BRANN, D.D. 


29% HE body is so intimately connected with the soul 
and exercises such influence over its develop- 
ment and the exercise of its faculties, that the 
profession which is occupied with the study of 
} man’s physical nature and its infirmities must 
necessarily rank second only to the priesthood instituted for 
the cure and safety of man’s spiritual nature. The physician, 
however, can never outrank the first. The soul is the form of 
the body; the soul is of a higher nature than the body, and there- 
fore faith and morals are more important than surgery and drugs. 
Yet surgery and drugs are often very beneficial, and sometimes 
necessary to man’s spiritual progress and to the exercise of 
spiritual rights and privileges. The church often looks to the 
physician rather than to the priest as a means of carrying out 
her laws and her discipline. The physician’s authority is re- 
cognized in many of her most important laws. She adds her 
own sanction to the precept of the Bible to “honor the physi- 
cian for the need thou hast of him” (Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 1). 
She has honored him from the days of St. Luke the physi- 
cian, who wrote one of the four gospels; from the Christian 
physician who saved the life of the Emperor Galerius Maximus 
and afterwards induced him to withdraw an edict of persecution 
against the Christians; from the physician who. helped to con- 
vert St. Augustine; to Alexander Petroni, the physician and 
friend of St. Ignatius Loyola; to St. Bordegato, a Roman phy- 
sician and benefactor of the poor, who died A. D. 1737. Even 
those who have performed acts of heroism in cases of disease, 
although they were not physicians, the church has specially 
honored. Thus, she has declared John Colombini blessed for 
his virtues and kindness to the sick. On one occasion he car- 
ried on his shoulders to his.own house a half-naked leper from 
the door of the Cathedral of Siena. To Peter Claver, the Je- 
suit who, as a volunteer hospital nurse, dressed the wounds and 
sores of lepers, she has also given a place of honor on her 
altars. 
VOL. LXII.—41 
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In her laws the physician is specially honored. It is some- 
times impossible for the candidate for holy orders to receive 
them without the authority and the aid of the physician. He 
who is to officiate as a priest must be free from certain physi- 
cal defects which would either prevent him from properly dis- 
charging his duties, or which would excite the wonder or the 
disgust of the people or be a cause of scandal to them. The 
twentieth title of the first book of the Decretals of Pope Greg- 
ory IX. speaks of this irregularity or corporal defect which is 
an impediment to the reception of Holy Orders, and sometimes 
supervenes as an impediment to their exercise after ordination. 
This defect may be in the eye, in the ear, in the tongue, in 
the hands, limbs, or in the whole face and person, and may be 
natural or the result of accident or disease. The blind, the one 
who stutters or stammers, the mutilated, cannot in certain cases 
be ordained, when the defect is substantial or very great. One 
whose face is scarred with leprosy or deformed from some other 
cause; one who is so lame that he would require the use of a 
stick to say Mass, cannot be ordained. A grossly deformed 
nose or mouth, or a defect in the thumb and index finger of 
the right hand, prevents ordination. Hunchbacks, if notably de- 
formed by their hump, cannot be ordained except by dispensa- 
tion. Of course the required dispensation is often granted. 
But the law is clear against ordaining those who suffer from 
irregularity on account of bodily defect, or of permitting them 
to say Mass if the deformity arises after ordination. 

Hence the physician is of the greatest importance in all these 
cases. By his skill and knowledge he may be able to remove 
the defect and thus render the aspirant to Holy Orders -fit for 
the ministry. On the physician therefore, as much as on the 
bishop or the pope, frequently depends the right to be a priest 
of the Catholic Church. 

In her laws of fasting and abstaining the authority of the 
physician is a sufficient reason for dispensation or exemption. 
The Catholic who has the physician’s certificate that observance 
of the law of abstinence or of fasting would seriously injure his 
health is permitted to eat meat or three meals a day when he 
wishes, even on Good Friday. The physician’s authority is suf- 
ficient to excuse a Catholic from the obligation of going to 
Mass on Sunday. The same authority exempts a priest from 
saying it on the days when the law orders him to do so, and 
even from the daily reading of the breviary. The physician can 
often dispense the layman and the priest from the observance 
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of church laws, although they cannot dispense themselves. The 
only authority in a diocese which the bishop is bound to. re- 
spect is the authority of his physician. Even the pope obeys 
his doctor. 

The church will not canonize a saint without the sanction 
of the physician. The miracles of healing alleged as proofs of 
sanctity are not accepted on ordinary testimony, no matter how 
good it may be. Expert and special testimony is required. 
The cures are examined by physicians of the best standing in 
the profession, and no cures are accepted as supernatural 
which can be shown to be the result of natural causes. The 
most thorough examination takes place in all such alleged 
cures, and no court is more severe in the sifting of testimony 
or in the cross-examination of witnesses than the Court of 
Canonization of the Catholic Church. Thus, the physician very 
often makes the saint. 

The necessity of giving the last sacraments, and the propri- 
ety of giving Holy Communion to the sick, are frequently decided 
by the physician. Whatever doubt or hesitation the priest may 
have in these cases disappears before the doctor’s certificate. 
The least zealous or the most tardy priest runs to the bedside 
of the sick when the physician calls. The magic of his name 
signed on a scrap of dirty paper will open the door of every 
parochial house at midnight, and send every one of its priestly 
inmates flying from comfortable beds out into the stormy night 
to the bedsides of the sick and dying. 

In the sacrament of baptism the physician often takes the 
place of the priest and gives the sacrament when no one else 
could do so with propriety. In this case the physician, as the 
representative of Christ and the church, purifies the soul of the 
babe from original sin and makes it worthy of angelic associa- 
tion. How holy, then, is the office of the physician, how seri- 
ous his duty, how noble his work! 

In the sacrament of marriage we again meet the physician 
as an essential agent and witness in one of the most important 
diriment impediments of marriage—the impediment arising from 
impotency. As a question of fact this impediment, which nulli- 
fies marriage and gives legitimate cause for divorce, is decided 
chiefly by the physician. He either removes the cause by his 
skill and thus renders the marriage possible, or he declares 
that the cause cannot be removed and testifies to the facts 
which form the basis of a declaration of nullity by the ecclesi- 
astical judge. The fifteenth title of the fourth book of the 
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Decretals gives most interesting details on this important sub- 
ject. It is worthy of note that a large percentage of the cases 
tried in the Roman matrimonial court and recorded in the 
Acte Sancte Sedis deal with this peculiar impediment. The 
testimony of the medical profession invoked in this case always 
ranks the highest. “ /mpotentia,” says Grand-Claude commenting 
on the above-named title, “p/ene probanda est exploratione 
medicorum et matronarum honestarum, a judice ecclesiastico, 
cujus vicem agunt, electarum, suumque testimonium dant jura- 
mento firmatum.” 

Thus the physician is the priest’s brother. Both look after 
the welfare of humanity. They meet at the cradle and at the 
grave. The one gives spiritual relief and strength, while the 
other gives physical relief and strength to the sick man. The 
physician does not find the soul at the end of his scalpel, but 
he finds a mysterious something greater and stronger than mat- 
ter in the human being. Reason and the priest call that mys- 
terious something a soul, and prove that it is immortal and 
was created for eternal happiness. The priest and the physi- 
cian work together in the way of benevolence, beneficence, 
and courage. When the plague comes all fly but the priest 
and the doctor. With courage greater than that of the soldier 
who, stimulated by the exciting environment, storms. the bat- 
tery, they calmly face death in the perils of the pest in hospi- 
tal or hovel; in the dreary hovel of the poor where the sick 
are dying from typhus or cholera; where there is nothing to 
excite courage, but all tends to depression and despair. In 
such cases the physician rivals the priest in self-sacrifice. A 
good priest never deserts, and who has ever heard of a good 
physician deserting his post under such circumstances? 
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A HOMELESS CITY. 


BY JOHN J. O’SHEA. 


EW YORK is a unique city. It lives very much 
up in the clouds, in a way for which its very 
tall buildings are not entirely responsible. Pos- 
sessing the richest class in the world, the density 
or indifference of this class to the condition of 
the great mass is out of all proportion to the normal stupidity 
and callousness of a plutocracy. Of course New York has some 
philanthropists among those rich men. Many noble monuments 
of their large-heartedness exist in the city. But all this is but 
as a drop in the ocean. Compared to the resources of the mil- 
lionaires of New York, what their class has done for the mass 
is the merest iota. When we know that there are several whose 
millions reckon by the hundred, that there are many whose 
millions may be reckoned by tens, and an army of lesser mil- 
lionaires, we must confess that they have done little toward 
making return to the people by whom their millions were 
obtained, speaking broadly, and trying to make the paths of life 
less thorny for those who toil. : 

New York is the one city where the paradoxical becomes 
the true. It stands as a city at the head of civilization, and 
yet in the veriest elements of civilization it occupies the lowest 
plane of any city. Freedom is of its very essence, yet there 
is no place on earth where there is more absolute slavery for 
a whole working population. A merciless system of extortion, 
from which they have no possible means of escape, encompasses 
them all around, a veritable wall of brass. At the head of this 
legalized mechanism of plunder stands the rent-screw. Search 
the whole world over, and there is no place to be found where 
the conditions are so favorable for the continuous and inevitable 
fleecing of the masses in the name of rent as in this vast 
and_ splendid-looking city. Its size and configuration all 
seemed designed by nature as a mountain-fastness for a 
feudal robber, to facilitate the operations of a vulture land- 
lordism. 
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A long, narrow strip of territory, closed in by two great 
rivers, and cut off from the mainland by a belt-river—what site 
could be less favorable to natural civic expansion than Manhat- 
Its advantages as a point of debarkation for the 
stream of immigrants from the Old World, whose coming was 
as much a matter of certainty as the succession of the seasons, 
made it an absolutely reliable investment for the land speculator 
The absence 
of any responsible local. government furthered the most ambi- 
all urban history there is hardly to be 
found any parallel to the case of New York, whose affairs, as a 
great trade emporium and the intellectual capital of the Amer- 
ican continent, are looked after by a body of legislators sitting 
a hundred and fifty miles away, and who for the most part 
are conversant not with urban but bucolic life and needs. The 


tan Island ? 


content to wait for a few years for his returns. 


tious schemes. 


anomaly is almost grotesque in its absurdity. 


It did not require the very shrewdest of speculators to com- 
prehend the advantages here offered for judicious investments. 
The nature of the ground, the tendency of redundant popula- 
tions abroad, the law of social gravitation, and, above all, the 
peculiar conditions of State constitution in America, affording 
a guarantee of permanency in the relations of the cities to the 
States, were conditions that offered themselves nowhere else to 


the prophetic vision of the land-shark and the usurer. 


Hence 


that tribe settled down im force in New York, as soon as the 
direction of the European outflow began to be defined, and 
now they have got themselves fixed upon its shoulders as secure- 
ly and quite as unpleasantly as the old gentleman whom the 
foolish mariner Sindbad was unfortunate enough to pick up at sea. 

The old city grew up haphazard, but the modern one dis- 
plays the highest science in its maladroit arrangement. To 
secure uniformity, the planners of the ground annexed, when 
the city jumped over the banks of its canal boundary, parcelled 
out the land in blocks of twenty-five feet by one hundred feet 
each. This decision proved to be the curse of the people, the 


blessing of the land-sharks and speculating builders. 


It abso- 


lutely insured the unsanitary character of the houses to be 
erected, and it enabled the builder to crowd two buildings 
Out of this 


where it was intended there should be only one. 
monstrous blunder sprang the New York system of “ flats”’ and 
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tenement-houses, the worst examples of human lodgment to be 
found amongst the great cities which come under the category 
of civilized. Yard and playground are unthought of. 


AN APATHETIC LEGISLATURE. 


It is greatly to be regretted that no means have been taken 
by the Legislature either to remedy this condition of things or 
to enable public opinion to get light on it. It is only occa- 
sionally that the average citizen finds his attention called to it 
as by a lightning flash, when he sees a pile of household lares 
and penates blocking the sidewalk, and perhaps a weeping 
woman and children watching the heap. This reminds him 
that there is not only a rent grievance in New York, but an 
eviction law as merciless as the shears of Atropos. The sys- 
tem of rent is in nearly every case payment by the month, 
and in advance at that; and if the tenant fail to pay this 
rent, which -is in the nature of a tribute, inasmuch as it is 
exacted for no value as yet received, out he goes promptly. 
A five-days’ notice is all that is necessary to evict him. In the 
winter humane magistrates have often interposed between the 
landlords and their victims, by declining to grant ejectment 
decrees. Nothing could more forcibly exemplify the infamy of 
the system than this action. When the hand of Pity is habitu- 
ally laid upon the sword-arm of Law, surely there must be 
something organically wrong in the system under which the 
mechanism of the law is set in motion. If we look into the 
causes we shall easily find, in the vast majority of such cases, 
how truly applicable to-day is the ancient maxim, “Summum 
jus, summa injuria.” 

It is true that in a report of the Department of Labor for 
the year 1894, which has just come to hand, some statistics are 
given with regard .to the housing of the poor. But this is only 
a small branch of the subject. The report deals only with the 
slum population of New York, enabling us to contrast their 
circumstances and burdens with the slum population of three 
other large cities—namely, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. It is not those who live in the slums merely who suffer 
from rapacious landlordism and ignorant house-building ; all the 
working and middle-class population of New York are equally 
exposed to the dangers of disease and the danger of fire from 
the same defiance of the laws of hygiene and the laws of 
architecture, the difference being only one of degree. 
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Two articles relative to this vital subject are to be found ina 
book just published by the Messrs. Scribner. One is from the 
pen of an eminent architect, Mr. Flagg; the other by Mr. 
William I. Elsing, non-sectarian minister. Both these articles 
throw much light on the dark ways of New York tenement- 
house life, but Mr. Flagg’s is the more interesting inasmuch as 
it advocates practical immediate remedies, and describes their 
nature. Mr. Flagg is not content with mere principles in the 
formulating of his remedy. He goes into the most careful 
estimates and details, and shows how by the adoption of his 
new style of dwelling a positive gain of no inconsiderable 
amount would be effected in the erection of the buildings, while 
those advantages of light and air and sanitary accommodations 
which are under the present plan of building almost impossible 
of attainment, can unquestionably be secured. 


ANTEDILUVIAN METHODS OF BUILDING. 


Agriculturists are credited with being the most conservative 
people in the world with regard to the adoption of improved 
methods. It is to the architects of the flat system of New 
York that the palm of obstinacy in adherence to ancient ways 
really belongs. The stereotyped character of these dwellings is 
of a uniformity which defies all rivalry. The vast majority of 
the houses are so identical in appearance, dimensions, and 
internal arrangements that they suggest the idea of the bullet- 
mould. The stupidity of this construction is not the only 
thing which amazes the true architect when he studies their 
wonderful features. The stupidity is far more costly than a 
common-sense plan of construction could possibly be, as Mr. 
Flagg clearly shows. A vast deal more building material is 
consumed in the exclusion of light and air, and the making of 
the buildings genuine death-traps in cases of fire, than the 
adoption of an enlightened plan would entail. Mr. Flagg’s dia- 
grams and estimates prove this fact home. 


NO HOME-LIFE POSSIBLE UNDER THE SYSTEM. 


Under the present system of construction there can 
be no real home-life in New York. What makes the real 
charm of home is the sense of perfect security and seclusion 
that hedges it about. The architectural derangement of the 
New York flat makes home in this regard utterly out of the 
question. With two and three families stowed away on the 
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floor, there is no privacy such as there should be for any family. 
The narrowest of passages and the thinnest of partitions are 
the only separation. The arrangements for seclusion on board 
an ocean steamship are far better in many cases than those in 
a New York flat. Hence there is no city in the world which 
is so destitute of that most refining of all the influences of 
modern life—the charm of the domestic hearth. And as a corol- 
lary, there is none where the pernicious influence of the life 
which is the foe of the home, that of the saloon and the 
drinking club, can at all compare with New York. The evil is 
of so appalling a magnitude, and apparently so deep-seated, as 
to be well-nigh incurable, so long as the City of New York 
is practically cut off from its natural easements, the riparian 
lands of Long Island and New Jersey. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE SUNLIGHT. 


Mr. Elsing is responsible for the statement that into the 
bed-rooms of three-fourths of the inhabitants of New York the 
sun never shines. It is difficult at first to grasp the full signi- 
ficance of this fact, but every medical authority compre- 
hends it perfectly. The sunshine is no less necessary to human 
life than it is to plant life; and when we know that three- 
fourths of the people whom we meet in the streets pass their 
nights in places which are simply dungeons above ground, we 
need not wonder at their anemic and etiolate looks. But it is 
not alone that every precaution has been taken by landlords 
and builders that the people shall have no free sunshine; free 
air is equally barred out by a tariff to which the McKinley 
scale was only a make-believe. The density of the population 
in the tenement region of New York touches the spring-tide 
mark; it is twice that of the most crowded part of London, to 
which the high-water record has hitherto been ignorantly ac- 
corded. 


NO CHILDREN WANTED. 


Landlords have a repugnance to people with families. 
Children will not be accepted as tenants in most of the better 
class of tenement-houses ; hence those who have large families are 
driven to the poorer districts, where the landlords are not so 
fastidious, but these make up for their easy good nature by their 
indifference tothe requirements of decency, convenience, and 
health in the care of their precious “property.” In the hot 
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months of summer and autumn the misery which these hapless 
multitudes endure, packed into those sardine-boxes of tenement- 
houses, is little short of the horrors of the slave-ship. It is 
little wonder that the doctor and the undertaker: have a busy 
time in such mephitic districts. Were it possible to have an 
earthquake like that of Lisbon, or a fire like that of London, 
without any heavy reckoning to pay, the extinction of this vile 
tenement-house system would be the greatest boon that fortune 
could bestow upon New York. 
MULCTED FOR RUNNING RISKS. 

There is a grim irony in the fact that in proportion to the 
danger to health and the danger from fire inseparable from those 
barbarously constructed dwellings, so in proportion is the tenant 
called upon to pay for incurring it. In no place, says Mr. 
Flagg, do the poor pay such high rents as in this city, and the 
additional premiums which the insurance companies charge for 
dangerous construction are placed ultimately upon the shoul- 
ders of those who have to run the risk of injury or loss of life 
—the tenants. It is extremely difficult to get statistics on the 
general subject of rent, as every street has its own scale, and 
every division of a street as well. But it would not be too 
risky to say that the average rent for the lodgment of a decent 
mechanic in the more convenient portions of the city is fifteen 
dollars a month for four so-called rooms. If the family be so 
large that it requires a six or seven-roomed flat, he will cer- 
tainly have to pay as high as twenty-five dollars. This estimate 
is in all probability much under the mark, rather than in excess 
of the truth. 


IMMENSITY OF NEW YORK’S RENT-DRAIN,. 


The magnitude of this tax upon the industry of the people 
can hardly be realized all at once. It represents an enormous 
sum constantly wrung from their- earnings—a sum out of all 
proportion to the accommodation given, the need for which it 
is paid, and the just economical relation of rent-charge to in- 
come. There is no justification whatever for the extortion save 
the topographical conditions. In the disparity between the 
city’s dimensions and the residential needs of a great popula- 
tion the primary element which makes for successful extortion 
is found. A secondary condition is provided in the desire of 
the industrial classes to live close to the central portions of the 
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city, which is naturally the greatest focus of industrial activity ; 
and in the inadequacy of the means of speedy transportation 
from the extremities to the centre the most irresistible condi- 
tion of all is discerned. Inthe overpowering need of accommo- 
dation, owing to the phenomenally rapid growth of the city, 
excuse is sought for the adoption of hasty and _ ill-considered 
systems of domestic architecture; but no moral justification 
whatever can be pleaded for the frightful mulcting of the people 
for the right to live in structures which in many cases are but 
the preparatory wards of the public cemeteries. Famine prices 
in time of dearth are intelligible in view of the natural greed 
of mankind, but those who extort them are regarded not as 
the friends but the foes of humanity. 


PASSIVE AND ACTIVE PATERNALISM. 


What is the cause of this evil? Respect for the much- 
abused shibboleths, the principles of freedom of contract and 
right in private property, is the sole reason why the landlords 
of New York are suffered to practise this monstrous extortion. 
Any suggestion of interference with their sovereign will and 
pleasure in the matter of rent-tax would be sure'to be de- 
nounced by the capitalist organs (which are neither few nor 
uninfluential) as Socialist legislation. But it may seriously be 
questioned whether abstention from such interference is not as 
clearly Socialism as protective action would be. The immunity 
which is accorded to the classes to fix whatever tribute they 
please upon the masses can hardly be regarded otherwise than 
as passive Socialism. No one can deny that there is a higher 
principle than private right, however sacredly that may be re- 
garded—the right, namely, of the community to the enjoyment of 
life, of earth, air, and water. Transitory and accidental circum- 
stances may be suffered for awhile to impede and curtail the en- 
joyment of these elemental essentials; but wherever it was sought 
to make the restriction permanent, wise governments have never 
been frightened by shibboleths when called upon to do their 
duty by the people. 


LONDON SOLVING THE PROBLEM. 


We may instance the case of London, which is perhaps 
the slowest and most conservative of great cities. Over that 
vast human hive an almost magical change has come within 
the past few years. It has been found necessary to in- 
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terfere for the housing of the people, and the interference 
has been on the scale of a revolution. The city has been 
wrested from the grasp of the capitalists and _ speculators, 
and its entire public control placed in the hands of the people. 
As a consequence wide areas are being devoted to the erection 
of proper dwellings for the industrial ‘classes at the lowest 
remunerative rents, public reading-rooms, gymnasia, play-grounds, 
schools, colleges, and museums are springing up in every divi- 
sion. The taxation of the city is now devoted to the buying 
up of great tracts of territory for building homes for the 
people, providing public parks, and laying down railway and 
street-car lines. For these purposes ample powers of borrowing 
have also been provided by recent legislation. What a benefit 
this means to the people, in the present and still more in the 
future, can hardly be estimated. But it may afford a faint idea 
of what this quiet social revolution means to state that the 
money now handled by the local government of London for 
the benefit of the people of London, all raised on taxable 
property, amounts to the enormous total of about a hundred 
and thirty-five millions of dollars. 

We have but touched upon the fringe of a great subject; in 
the near future we may have some more to say upon matters 
of closer detail in the same connection. 
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THE STORY OF CONSOLATION JONES. 


BY PAUL O’CONNOR. 


BET was a standing wonder in the community in 
* which she lived how she had become possessed 
of so inapposite a Christian name, as a more 
disconsolate woman never breathed than Conso- 

lation Jones. But they had no business to won- 
der, as Consolation would have lost no time to emphasize upon 
their short-ribs by a vigorous poke of her umbrella—a weapon 
of defence with which she could punch and parry with the ad- 
dress of a fencing-master. 

And what a singular name it was to give to a girl at her 
christening! Consolation, however, was not very much of a 
girl. To use her own words, she was “no spring chicken,” as 
she would demonstrate to your satisfaction with an action un- 
pleasantly suggestive of a decidedly vigorous and aggressive 
old hen. 

This disagreeable woman lived in a sequestered part of what 
particular community is of no interest in the ravel and tangle 
of this story. Her domicile was a shabby little building resem- 
bling herself in appearance, for Consolation went about in shabby 
black, suggesting rather dismally the idea of a burned-out sun’s 
dying effort to shine in a sputtering sunset. The house stood 
in a scattering cluster of trees, the like of which for libels 
upon nature was never seen elsewhere. They had scarcely 
more sap in them than could have been squeezed out of Con- 
solation’s umbrella. The birds were ashamed to sing in them, 
preferring the bushy-headed elms in the park of Stephen Gray- 
son, across the way—of Stephen Grayson, the money-baron, too 
proud to look down, too mean to look up, but staring ahead 
between the walls of gold lining the vista of the future, and 
ending in the mountain of Mammon which shut him in in the 
distance, forbidding him to look beyond. 

The cistern-box was the mouth-piece of an assemblage of 
imprisoned echoes which never slept. All through the night it 
would rumble with noises that might have been a mile away. 

Her dog, a starved-looking terrier which slept all day and 
barked all night, was a snappish thing with three legs, no tail, 
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and one ear. It had the most villanous-looking eyes that ever 
snapped in a dog’s head, and was appropriately named “ Snarl.”’ 

Over a mantel-piece in the front room, and concealed by a 
blue veil, hung the picture of a beautiful young woman, whose 
face held the gaze by a tender light in almost tearful eyes, 
which saddened while they brightened it. The words, “I have 
suffered,” might have been written under the shapely bust in- 
stead of the inscription, “Lucy Laine”; for sorrow wept in the 
drooping head above it. 

Night looked in at the windows from a fire-dotted sky, and 
a smoky lamp burned upon a table, while near by crouched 
Consolation. Snarl sat beside her, looking up into her face as 
if inquiring what she was thinking about. 

She had been thus for some time when she suddenly rose 
and went to the picture over the mantel. Raising the veil she 
peered at the beautiful face as it gazed sadly yet sweetly down 
at her. 

What a fascination it had for her! But what a change came 
over her as she gazed up at it, and—yes, smiled! Dropping 
the veil, like one stung in a moment of good nature, she 
screamed at the picture, while Snarl whirled and yelped about 
her to fly up at it. 

The storm subsided as suddenly as it had begun, when she 
dragged an old chest from under a bed in a corner, and, open- 
ing it, drew forth a roll of parchment and a bundle of papers. 

These she read at the lamp, pressed them to her bosom, 
and, having replaced them, shoved the chest back under the 
bed with a look of satisfaction. Then noiselessly opening a 
rear door, as if fearful of disturbing the echoes in the cistern, 
which would have been sure to have one ready, she stole into 
-a back room. 

Compared with the outer, the inner apartment was a cozy 
little boudoir. A lamp hung from the ceiling, its light turned 
low, but illuminating the face of a beautiful girl asleep on a 
couch, while a double picture of the Sacred and the Sorrowed 
Heart looked benignly upon her from the wall. <A golden image 
upon an ebon cross, encircled with a mother-of-pearl rosary, 
hung over a holy-water vase within reach of her hand, reveal- 
ing that the fair occupant of the chamber was that most beauti- 
ful of human beings, a pious girl—how attractive to angels and 
good men! 

As the light was turned up one was struck by the close- 
ness of resemblance between her face and that of the picture 
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in the outer room. Either she was the lady whose portrait 
smiled yet looked sad, behind the blue veil, or she was the 
woman’s child. A smile played about her lips like a sunbeam 
round an opening rose, as she lay dreaming; and innocence 
was so enwreathed with her beauty that the angels, stooping 
over her, might have whispered “Sister!” 

Consolation gazed upon the snowy girl, and then, murmur- 
ing “ Darling,” bent over her and imprinted a kiss on her tem- 
ple. But this was set apart to be a night of interruptions. 
There came a knock at the front door, resounding through the 
house like a dead echo returned to life by way of the cistern- 
box. Snarl appeared to recognize the coming of a friend, and, 
instead of bounding to the door as if fired. out of a catapult, 
frisked about the room with every canine demonstration of wel- 
come. 

The next instant the door creaked open to admit a young 
man. He had a pleasant, good-looking face, an eye bright with 
the light of constant thought, and flashing with that high sen- 
sitiveness of soul which poverty so loves to puncture. In man- 
ner he was easy and graceful, joyous with the enthusiasm and 
hopefulness of youth, and displaying a confidence and courage 
which betokened him no mean adversary in a question of either 
brain .or brawn. That pleasing and sensible combination of 
characters, the student and the athlete, stood out all over him. 
His hair was brushed from the brow as by a habit of the hand, 
and he was neatly, although plainly, clad. 

The visitor was one James Morton, a disciple of Blackstone, 
reading last wills and testaments in the office of Fidge and Fee, 
attorneys-at-law. 

“How do you do, Consolation?” cheerfully saluted the young 
man, taking her hands in his, and wringing them as if to hang 
them out to dry. And, before she could formulate a protest, 
he impudently snatched a kiss from her horrified brow. 

“That’s how I do!” she answered, dealing him a slap which 
set his ear ringing like a volunteer fire-bell at night. 

“Cross, as usual, eh!” he exclaimed, rubbing his ear to take 
the sound out. 

“Sit down, Jimmie,” said Consolation, setting the example 
by dropping into a chair, “and tell us what you learned in law 
to-day.” 

“T learned,” began Morton, “that there is a flaw in the 
deed which conveys to Stephen Grayson the property whereof 
he is seized—a very material flaw.” 
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“Aha!” What a world of meaning was in the tone in which 
that little exclamation was shot from her lips; and what a look 
flashed in her eyes! 

“In other words,” concluded Morton, “I learned that the 
property is not his.” 

“ Jimmie!” almost screamed Consolation, “ study hard ; we'll 
run the quarry to bay at last. What else did you learn?” 

“T learned,” he resumed, ‘that there is in existence a will 
made subsequently to that under whose provisions Grayson 
holds his estates, although where it is, is unknown.” 

Again that “Aha!” Again that look flashing in her eyes, 
with what a world of meaning! as she glanced at that old chest 
under the bed. “Go on, Jimmie.” 

And “Jimmie” went on. “I further learned that Stephen 
Grayson had been married previously to his wedding . Lucy 
Laine, by which union he came into possession of his property; 
but that his former, as his latter wife is dead.” 

“It is a lie!” screamed Consolation, while the umbrella, 
half opened, shook like a tree with a gust of wind in it. “She 
is no more dead than I, who am only too much alive for him.” 

“T learned also,”’ said Morton, “that he has discovered little 
Lucy to be his daughter, that he is informed as to her where- 
abouts, and that he has taken legal steps to gain possession of 
her to rectify that flaw in the will.” 

“Let him dare it,” cried Consolation, “let him attempt to 
take her from me, and a prison shall close him in for ever!” 

There was a slight appearance of the sublime in the little 
woman as she said this—so slight, it might have been, as to 
cause Morton to think of the ridiculous in connection with her 
declaration, and to smile accordingly. A little woman like her 
imprison the mighty man of money—how sublimely ridiculous ! 

She was about to say more, when the girl within stole into 
the room like a moonbeam, the traces of sleep still upon her, 
as they might naturally be upon a moonbeam, as it were a ray 
from the lamp of slumber turned low. 

If beautiful when wrapped in sleep, what was she now when 
her eyes were opened from under her snowy temples like win- 
dows in the sky? How deeply blue those apertures of light 
were! They were more luminous than those of the picture be- 
hind the blue veil, for these had the light of life in them—yes, 
and of love, for they glanced tenderly at young Morton, who 
stepped quickly toward her with the exclamation : 
“God bless you, little Lucy, how pretty you look!” 
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“Dear James,” said the girl, as drowsily as if but half way 
out of her dreams, and with just the faintest appearance of a 
yawn about her pretty mouth, “how pale and worn you look. 
You must not study so much, dear.” And she chidingly patted 
him upon the cheek as if proud of him. 

Just then, feeling a fit of the “ flares’ 
solation screamed at the girl: 

“Get back to bed! Ain’t it enough for me to owl it as I 
do, without you ghosting around at this hour?” 

“Now, dear Miss Consolation,” pleaded the girl, putting her 
arms round the queer creature’s neck, “you will not scold me 
to-night ?” 

“Yes, I will,’ cried Consolation, in a tone which plainly 
said that she would not, although she did. “ Miss!” she ex- 
claimed with an attempt at vivacity which a one-legged bird 
might have made at a hop, or the dog at a dance on all threes ; 
“Stephen won’t think me much of a Miss when I Ait at him.” 

“Stop, Consolation,” interrupted Morton; “you must not 
speak harshly to Lucy. You know she will be my wife one of 
these days. I mean when I shall have ferreted out your case,” 
he added; “although as to just what you are driving at in pit- 
ting James Morton against Fidge and Fee in a legal dog-fight, 
I confess I am in a dense fog in mid-ocean, with Blackstone 
overboard.” 

“You will know what I am driving at soon enough, and so 
will he, fog or no fog, with Blackstone at the helm,” she an- 
swered, with a mixture of the legal and the nautical which 
would have made a marine lawyer sea-sick. 

At that moment, startling into active life a few sleepy echoes 
among the trees over the cistern, came a knock at the front 
door, which was pushed open without further ceremony to 
reveal four men in the door-way. 

The first was a gaudy gentleman, who had one of those 
hard-looking money faces which may be seen in Wall Street, 
but never elsewhere, except the bad place. He had eyes of 
the color of soapstone, and avarice was enwreathed in his visage 
like the garland on a dime. The second was an uneasy little 
person unable to rest long in one place. Another was a large 
gentleman, who had a habit of working his fingers as if hand- 
ling money. These two were the respective members of the 
firm of Fidge and Fee. The other person was an officer of 
the law. 


“Miss Jones, I believe?” began the soapstone gentleman, 
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bowing to Consolation, as Snarl, after one glance at his face, 
darted under the bed. “And,” he went on, as his eyes fell 
upon the girl, “the young lady known as Lucy?” 

“You seem to be well informed,” snapped Consolation. 

“Miss Jones,” he inquired, “how long have you had this 
girl in custody?” 

“She is not in jail, sir,” again snapped Consolation. 

“T mean, how long have you had her in adoption? ” 

“Ever since her mother, whose heart you broke and whom 
you robbed, Stephen Grayson, as you had robbed Marion Mount, 
died in my arms,” answered Consolation, with all the venom 
she could throw into her tone, “when that child was three 
months old,” 

The man recoiled, and stared at her as if his gaze would 
have burned her. But the brave little woman was not to be 
awed by a stare. 

“What do you know of Marion Mount?” he demanded, 
stepping toward her. 

“More than may be conducive of good health to your con- 
science,” said Consolation, pointing her umbrella at him. “An- 
other step, Stephen, and I’ll poke this into your ruffian ribs.” 

“Woman,” said Grayson, clutching her by the shoulder, “I 
am not here to waste words with you, but to take that girl as 
my child from your wretched den.” 

“She shall not stir from this house,” said Consolation, throw- 
ing his grasp from her as if it had been the touch of a toad. 
“Dare but lay your hand upon her to take her from me, and 
the penitentiary shall entomb you!” 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, staring at her. 

“T’ll show you,” she answered; and the chest under the bed 
was dragged out on the floor and thrown open. 

“Do you see this?” she asked, unrolling the parchment. 
“It is but a piece of scribbling, yet it strips you of all you 
possess. It is the last will and testament of Daniel Laine, 
devised one year after that which left his wealth to his only 
child, Lucy, to be picked and plucked by you.” 

Fidge moved uneasily,.and looked at Fee; Fee werked his 
fingers, and looked at Fidge; both exclaiming—‘“ The missing 
will!” 

“ Herein,” said Consolation, “he wills his property to his 
daughter with the proviso that, if she wed you, she is to re- 
ceive, for her natural life, but an annuity from the estate, 
which is devised, in that contingency, to her issue when of 
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legal age; she failing of such issue, his possessions, at her 
decease, to escheat to the state. He has provided even against 
your obtaining control of his property in any manner, by 
appointing a trustee of the estate and guardian of his heir at 
law, in the person of an old friend of his, Father Bertrand, of 
this parish, who has taken care of her soul as I of her body; 
this will to be withheld from probate till his legal heir shall 
have attained the age of seventeen years, which that child will 
attain on her next birthday. So you will be compelled to 
make restitution of every dollar you have diverted from the 
moneys of the estate of Daniel Laine for the past seventeen 
years. And I'll take care, Stephen Grayson,” she emphasized, 
with a shake of the will in his face, “that you pony up every 
dollar of them.” 

How majestic that little woman grew as she stood before 
him in the consciousness of her power, defiantly holding him at 
bay with that truncheon of a will! 

“From whom did you receive that rigmarole?” cried Gray- 
son, making a movement as if to snatch the document from 
her grasp. 

“From Daniel Laine, when he was dying, on the day after 
you induced Lucy to elope with you, unmindful of the very 
important fact, unknown to the poor girl at the time, that you 
were a married man—married by every law of Heaven and 
Rome to Marion Mount,” answered Consolation, smiting him in 
the face with the weapon which smote him in purse. 

“But Marion Mount was dead,” stammered Grayson. 

“Tt is false!” cried Consolation. “She was no more dead 
than I. And you, sir, are a bigamist. Do you not see the 
penitentiary opening for you now? Listen,-and you will hear 
the doors creak as they yawn to enclose you.” 

She unwrapped the paper bundle, and now read, now spoke 
to him the following: 

“Dying statement, while very much alive, of Consolation 
Jones. 

“On the 20th of September, in the year of our Lord 18—, 
at the parish church of L , State of » Was married 
Stephen Grayson to Marion Mount. Marion Mount, reputed to 
be a beauty, was heiress to a large fortune, which fell into her 
hands upon the death of her father, on the day of her mar- 
riage. Shortly after their union he induced her to place her 
property entirely in his hands, in order,- as he_ solicitously 
phrased the pleadings of his cupidity, to manage it-the more 
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profitably for her. He managed it. That is to say, he squan- 
dered it at the gaming-table ; after which he drove her into the 
world with nothing to shelter her poor head but the wreck of 
a home that is now the habitation of Consolation Jones. 

“Having become acquisitive by deprivation, as the profligate 
does at last, and wishing to replenish his purse by a second 
marriage, he hired an assassin to make away with the wronged 
woman, little suspecting that he was dispatching upon that 
errand of blood her own brother. Are you listening, Stephen?” 
she asked, glancing from the manuscript at the handwriting 
which conscience made legible in the workings of his counte- 
nance. 

“Her brother,” she went on, “had run away to sea when a 
boy, and was supposed to have been lost in a shipwreck. She 
knew him at once, however, by a birthmark—a red blotch on 
one of his eyes. She made herself known to him, and thus 
saved her life. But he was a mercenary scoundrel, betraying 
the unbrotherly villain in all his depravity; and insisted upon 
a counterplot whereby he would receive his blood-money, with 
the addition of a few pieces from her as the price of his dup- 
ing Grayson into the belief that Marion Mount would trouble 
her lord and master no more in this world, whatever she might 
do in the next. To color his story she disappeared, allowing 
the second marriage to be consummated in order to have her 
husband securely in her power. 

“This!” she exclaimed, striking herself upon the breast in 
the deepest remorse, ‘my consent to the second marriage when 
I should have withheld it, is my sin—the curse which is follow- 
ing me down to my grave. 

“It was not long after this when Dick Mount, better known 
as Rankin the Rogue, mysteriously vanished. What became 
of him, Stephen? Is he sunk in the river, where you hired 
him to sink her? You killed him to remove the witness of 
your guilt.” 

Fidge stood stock-still. Fee forgot to work his fingers. 
Both looked at the wonderful little woman as if considering 
her eligibility as a member of the firm. 

“These are serious charges, Mr. Grayson,” said the officer, 
“and circumstantially suspicious. I know that Rankin the 
Rogue was supposed to have been murdered. Before I can 
proceed in the premises I must consult my chief. In the 
meantime it is my duty to place you under nominal arrest.” 
But Grayson did not hear him. His ears were deaf to 
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aught save a terrible voice which emanated from his conscience, 
as if its depths had found a tongue. 

“Following the rogue’s disappearance,” she continued, 
tightening her merciless coil, “came your marriage to Lucy 
Laine. It proved to her as it had to Marion Mount. When 
you thought you had her property securely in your grasp, you 
drove her from your door. I sought her out. She died in this 
room, before the door of the home of which you had robbed 
her. This is her picture.” 

She drew the veil aside from the portrait on the wall, 
pointing to the beautiful, sad-eyed face, which looked accusingly 
down at the villain, who cowered as he gazed. 

“When she discovered,” she went on, “that she was only 
in name your wife, the shock of shame broke her heart. The 
sanctity of her child’s name left you in possession of her prop- 
erty, which you had enwebbed in law as a spider a fly in its 
tenacious entanglement. But the old man was wiser than you 
thought. I saw his distrust of you, and fed fuel to it till it 
burst into a blaze, and from that blaze I plucked this will—a, 
will which shall be religiously guarded for Lucy’s child as long 
as Lucy’s memory or Marion Mount shall live.” 

“But Marion Mount is dead,” said Grayson. 

“The river has given up its dead!” cried Consolation. 
“Look!” she exclaimed, stepping up to him and staring him 
in the face, “and behold in this withered woman the beauty 
at whose feet you once knelt—for her money. Yes, Stephen 
Grayson, in all that you have left of her, I am Marion 
Mount.” 

“You are,” he assented, staring at her as out of eyes of 
fire. “ But, hag!” he exclaimed, drawing a revolver, “ you have 
revealed your identity too soon.” 

He aimed the weapon at her head and fired. A cloud 
of smoke obscured his vision for a moment. There was the 
sound of a heavy fall which shook the house; and when 
the air cleared, the woman was sitting on the floor with 
Snarl under her, and the officer lying at her side. The dog 
had darted from under the bed and caused its mistress to 
stumble, and the bullet had found lodgment in the heart of 
the officer. 

With a bound the athletic Morton was upon Grayson, whom 
he flung to the floor and disarmed. 

“Now, sir,” he cried, flinging wide the door, while he 
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pointed to the girl, who stood wringing her hands over the 
dead officer, “as her father, you are given this chance: Fly! 
You have long stood in the shadow of the penitentiary. Look 
to it that you ascend not the scaffold!” 

One glance at the dead man on the floor, and Stephen 
Grayson darted through the doorway into the night. At a wild 
bound, with Snarl holding on to a leg of his trousers, he cleared 
the front fence, almost taking the dog with him, and was gone. 


A neatly kept grave invited the eye to a grassy spot in the 
churchyard, a beautiful cemetery lying to the rear of Grayson, 
now Morton, Park. At the head of the grave, under a willow, 
a wreath of flowers hung from a stone cross bearing upon it 
the simple inscription, “Lucy.” Need it be said that the cross 
had been placed there by the hand of her who had a flary 
temper but a good heart, or that the wreath had been hung 
upon the mother’s grave by a tender child whose love gave 
sweetness to the flowers ? 

The grass was growing green, very green. The peach and 
apple were in bloom. The flowers were out, the birds singing 
in the trees. The sun was shining among the fleecy clouds in 
the afternoon sky, everything peaceful there—except the man 
who stood, with blood-shot eyes, at the foot of the grave. He 
was a tramp. 

For some time he had stood looking, like an animal think- 
ing, at the grave, when suddenly he heard the sound of voices. 
Glancing over his shoulder with a start, he beheld three per- 
sons and a dog coming toward him. 

In advance, and chatting with the lightness of hearts in 
love, were James Morton and his wife. Following them came 
a lady whom we shall still call Consolation. At her side, on its 
three legs, every one of them, hopped Snarl. 

When he saw them coming the man gave a yell; and, 
snatching from the ground a bundle tied in a soiled red hand- 
kerchief, bounded into a clump of bushes near by. Snarl took 
after him upon the instant, as if recognizing an enemy by its 
unerring optic of instinct or sense of smell. He glared back 
at them as he was going, paused long enough to throw a clod 
of earth at the dog; and then was gone like a wild man, 
munching a fistful of bread. 

“ Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed Lucy Morton,-as she gazed 
after him, “who was that man at mother’s grave?” 
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“Your father and my husband,” cried Consolation, bursting 
into tears, the first that she had shed since he had turned her 
from her home—now homeless, indeed, himself. 

The evil end as they have doomed others—how often home- 
less, hopeless, and abandoned of God and man! 

“ Heaven have mercy upon him!” cried Lucy, as she sank 
at the grave. “I forgive him, and I know, dear mother, that 
you do with God.” And she bent low, in tears, and kissed her 
mother’s grave. 

“And I do, also,” murmured Consolation, sinking at her 
side, while Morton stood by with bowed head, his hat in his 
hand. 

Dusk crept through the graveyard, and over the river whose 
waters murmured in the distance, as with the voice of a life 
which was going out. As night deepened an egg-shaped moon 
came out in a clear sky over the stream, and looked down at 
its reflection in the silvery mirror below, as if seeking a peace 
which was not there. 

Not a sound was heard but the light beating of the waves 
on the shore, or the solemn peal of an eight o’clock bell in a 
monastery upon a distant hill ringing to prayer with the sweet 
summons of the Angelus—not a sound save these, and the 
crackling of brambles as hurried feet passed them, and a wild- 
looking man with a bundle tied in a red handkerchief, parting 
some bushes which grew upon a jutting crag overlooking the 
river, stepped into view in the moonlight. It was the tramp. 

The reflection of the moon shone immediately below him, 
now wrinkling and dancing as a wave passed over it, and drip- 
ping with serene light as in a wet sky, in a deep spot on which 
his eyes became fixed as with a supernatural fascination. 

He threw the bundle into the river, and watched it as it 
floated away, as if it had been a part of his being going from 
him for ever. Then he returned to his charmed gazing at the 
reflection of the moon below him. 

“Rankin!” he cried, placing his hand to his ear as if to 
catch an answer from the depths beneath, while the waves in 
their subdued ripplings seemed to babble to the moon, “are 
you there? Why do you not speak to me? Is it because I 
killed you, and sank you there? It was such a night as this, 
and—listen! the bell was sounding. Did you pray, Rankin? 
You made an outcry, I know; but I muffled it. Ah! I cannot 
pray, but I will not cry out. Look! it is a peaceful spot, serene 
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as an infant’s dream. I long to be with you. This fire within 
me is burning me up. We shall drink together, and drink deep— 
sing ho, laddie, hi, ho! Ha, ha! escaped the deep to perish in 
a puddle! Rankin, I say, Rogue! do you not hear me? Make 
room for me; I am coming.” 

Again the crackling of brambles disturbed the night as 
hurried feet pressed them. Again the bushes parted. Then 
the sharp yelp of a dog smote upon the air, and the body of 
pursuers stepped out upon the crag, guided by a three-legged 
dog. The animal made an attempt to stand upon two legs on 
the edge of the crag in an attitude of listening by lifting a 
fore-member, as if forgetful of the absence of a hind one, and 
fell over into the water. The men crowded upon the rock to 
seize the fugitive, but were too late. 

There was a plunge into the river, a hat floated down stream, 
followed by Snarl in confused quest of the sunken man. A 
head rose to the surface a moment after. A terrified face was 
turned up to the moon with an appealing look and a gurgling 
cry for help in an awful struggle to live. Two dripping arms 
were stretched to heaven for mercy. Something beneath him 
seemed to pull the man down; and as the last tones of the 
monastery bell died upon the whirring welkin, head and arms 
sank to rise no more to the sweet sound of the Angelus on 
earth, leaving only a whirlpool where they had disappeared, 
which turned round and round with the swimming dog in the 
moonlight, and floated silently off with the current from the 
last resting-place of Stephen Grayson and his victim, Rankin 
the Rogue. 


























Joppa (NOW JAFFA). 


THE CITY OF REDEMPTION. 


BY REV. R. M. RYAN. 


PF no city that is or ever was has so much been 
said as of Jerusalem. Hence, treating of it must 
seem superfluous, and would be so, perhaps, if its 
past alone were dwelt upon, or even its present ; 

j but that some changes have recently taken place 
that have varied the otherwise stolid immutability characterizing 
all Oriental cities. Strange as it may sound, this unprogressive- 
ness has been the greatest of blessings to the whole Christian 
world; and as those immediately concerned are perfectly satis- 
fied, the reformer, philosopher, and philanthropist have to be 
content ; the archeologist and historian, as well as the hagiolo- 
gist, are more than delighted therewith; at least as far as Jeru- 
salem and its sacred places are concerned. 

The terrible possibility that the horrors of Zeitun, Bitlis, 
and Van may at any moment be repeated in Palestine, gives a 
special interest to anything relating to it. But, apart from this, 
it will be freely admitted by all, that as long as time itself en- 
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dures, towards no other city can the eyes of the human family 
be so tenderly turned. 


CHOICE OF ROADS TO JERUSALEM. 


There are two routes which pilgrims usually take when go- 
ing to Jerusalem: one from Jaffa, the more common landing- 
place, and thence in a south-easterly direction by carriage, horse- 
back, or railroad (the only one in Palestine) a distance of fifty- 
four miles. The other from Haifa, a little farther north, and 
thence eastward to Nazareth, twenty-three and a half miles. 
Three days’ travel southward from thence brings one to the ‘Holy 
City. How many miles? the reader may ask It is hard to tell. 
Besides, the knowledge would import little, as distances :are— 
very properly—not thus estimated in the East, but by :the time 
required to traverse them. 

A brief reference to the principal places encountered on 
each route will help to a better understanding of the whole. 


THE GATEWAY OF THE EAST. 


If the Nazareth route be selected, the traveller landing at 
Haifa can hardly quit this first Eastern city without spending 
a few hours investigating the many new and, to him, odd fea- 
tures everywhere apparent. The flat-roofed, small-windowed, 
mud-made houses; the flowing robes of both sexes; the tur- 
baned men and face-shrouded women; the narrow, crooked, ill- 
kept streets; the absence of vehicles, the abundance of donkeys 
and presence of some camels, are the first things that will strike 
him in the native portion of the town, although it is more Euro- 
pean than any other place he may visit in Palestine. Should 
he turn to the right after landing, keeping close to the shore, 
and towards the high hill overlooking the town, he will imagine 
himself in a German-American, rather than an Asiatic town. A 
wide, clean, ‘tree-bordered street, with fine comfortable houses, 
most of them embowered in shrubs and covered with flowering 
vines and occupied by a decidedly Teutonic-featured race, will 
be noticed. Farther on, extensive olive-groves, vineyards, and 
well-cultivated fields add to the delusion. These are the prop- 
erty of a German colony who settled here some years ago, when 
this place was a barren waste. They have demonstrated that 
a country which Mohammedan Arabs have made a wilderness 
could easily be made again “A land flowing with milk and 
honey.” 
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THE GERM-PLACE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Ascending the hill—it is the far-famed Mount Carmel—a fine 
Carmelite monastery will be found where once abode Elias and 
Eliseus and the “School of the Prophets.” The cave where 
dwelt these holy men, and unnumbered others since their time, 
is situated beneath and behind the high altar of the church, in 
about the same condition the prophets left it, when, departing 
for the journey to the Jordan, which ended for Elias in heaven 
and for Eliseus in the possession of wondrous supernatural 
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STATION OF THE CROSS, 


powers, inherited with the former's mantle. The blood of un- 
numbered martyrs has. soaked this soil since and served to sanc- 
tify still more a spot always considered, and still regarded, 
even by the Mohammedans, as most sacred. Hither even they 
come to pray at stated periods, and to carry away whatever 
they can lay hands upon—through veneration, of course, for 
the place and its possessions. Welcome hospitality is afforded 
all pilgrims in the monastery. 
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What else would a pilgrim find on Carmel to interest him ? 
A verdure and richness in variety of trees, shrubs, and flowers 
not to be met with elsewhere in Palestine, owing to its being 
surrounded on three sides by the Mediterranean Sea; many 
hermits’ grottoes, amongst them that of St. Simon Stock, which 
is now a chapel; also the one that served for the “School of 
the Prophets,” wherein the Holy Family is said to have dwelt 
for some time after returning from Egypt; numerous crystal 
clusters and melon-shaped petrifactions with which an interest- 
ing legend is connected. 

If one venture along the top of the ridge, a beautiful grove 
of fig, lemon, almond, and olive trees will be noticed in the 
valley below, where forty martyrs suffered. A little farther on 
is the fountain of Elias, which was found in the year 1238 filled 
with their bones. The history of Carmel contains accounts of 
the periodical martyrdom of its holy dwellers. God grant that 
such another period is not now upon them! There are those 
still dwelling there, both Mussulmans and Druses, as capable as 
their ancestors of any atrocity. 

SOUVENIRS OF CHIVALRY. 

Beyond the beautiful bay on the north, whose shore is strewn 
with shells that yielded the famous Tyrian dye, and across 
which is a sail of only an hour and a half, is the renowned St. 
John d’Acre, the headquarters of the Knights of St. John and 
of the Christian Kingdom of the Orient up to 1291. In it and 
in Haifa are two Franciscan churches and three other Catholic 
churches, in connection with each of which is a school. A little 
farther south—eight or nine hours’ ride—is Caesarea, and ten 
hours more Jaffa. Above Acre is Tyre, ten hours, and seven 
‘hours farther north is Sidon. Every step of all this way abounds 
with historic interest; and, were the Turk but civilized, accom- 
modation could hardly be found for the multitudes that would 
annually throng hither, and the still more historic and pictur- 
esque shore of Asia Minor west and north of it. 


A ROUGH ROAD. 


Descending Carmel, and leaving Haifa behind, the traveller 
faces eastward for Nazareth. Unless he can swim with his 
clothes on, it is better not to attempt this route during the 
“early or later rains,” for the Moslems thousand years’ posses- 
sion “has not enabled them to bridge three little streams that 
must still be forded by the ramshackle spring wagon, the only 
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available conveyance excepting a donkey, camel, or horse. 
Some ruins—they are encountered everywhere in Palestine— 
are passed, and four or five miserable native and two Druse 
villages, composed of flat-roofed, windowless, mud huts huddled 
together, and as dirty within and around as they could be, 
where dark-haired, dark-skinned, black-eyed, half-naked little Arabs 











TOWER OF THE FORTY MARTYRS AT RAMLEH. 


gambol in true Turkish wég/igé fashion. They and their mothers 
look at you indifferently, and if time will permit approach you 
with outstretched hand crying “ Bakhshish!” Horrid sound! It 
haunts one everywhere, under all circumstances, times, and places. 
The babe will let go its mother’s breast and lisp it at you; the 
boy’s piping voice ejects it at you; the coy maiden flashes her 
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jet-black eyes on you—if she be not suffering from ophthalmia, 
as most of them are—repeating it whilst you remain in sight ; 
the man with whom you conclude a transaction is sure to make 
it the last word; the aged will pass the crutch or stick to the 
other hand, to hold one out, croaking this detestable “ Bakh- 
shish.” It means “Give me something!”—and when you do 
they all either turn away thanklessly or begin over again. 

On the way Japhia of the book of. Joshua,.the. home of 
Zebedee, is passed, where there are two Catholic churches and 
an excuse for a Protestant school. Over the plain Kishon, 
where barley and wheat are growing, and past many an olive- 
grove; up and down and around many a sinewy turning winds 
the neglected road until,.after a. considerable ascent has been 
topped, Nazareth is sighted. 


NAZARETH THE TRANQUIL. 


There it lies embosomed: in’ hills and surrounded by fig, 
olive, orange, and pomegranate trees, a picture even to-day of 
restfulness and repose.. This quiet that ever seems to have 
characterized it—for it was hardly known or heard of until the 
Holy Family’s residing there made it for ever famous—fitted 
it specially for the childhood of Him’ who “would not contend 
or cry out,” who was-’so'gentle and. unobtrusive that he would, 
as it were, so guide his: foot as “not to tread even upon the 
broken. reed.” It is as still. and as: undisturbed by the busy 
hum of traffic, or the’ rattle of machinery,.as in the days of 
Mary’s maidenhood, or when the'quiet-Boy Redeemer, in her com- 
pany and‘that.of gentle Joseph,.ascended the hill leading into 
it on'the sultry summer evenings to inhale the cool: sea-breeze 
from: the Mediterranean, or gaze upon‘ the stars:that. peeped 
out in:the: cloudless. azure immediately after’ sundown.. From 
thence they. could. see, as the modern ‘traveller’ may notice from 
the same spot, the gradual slope leading to the. precipice whence 
His ungrateful townsmen sought to “ cast. him down. headlong.” 
On its top are now the ruins of a chapel, with an apse~cut out 
of the rock and the remains. of an ancient mosaic pavement. 
Spreading out from its base is the great plain of Esdralon, 
which in spring-time is covered over, as far as the eye can see, 
with growing crops and little flocks of sheep, goats, and cattle, 
in charge of children; for fences or hedges are unknown in 
Palestine. This plain, the greatest and best in the country, 
seems bordered on the south by El Touleh, to the left of which 
is Lesser Hermon, which is connected by a chain of hills (one 
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of which is Gilboa, where Moses died) extending parallel to the 
Jordan from. Lake Tiberias, a little to the north-east, to the 
Dead Sea, south-east of Jerusalem. On the northern extremity 
of this range is Great Hermon, and farther north Lebanon, both 
perpetually snow-capped. Quite near the town, a little east of 
the*precipice, is beautiful flower-bedecked Thabor, only two and 
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‘“THE STEEP AND NARROW STREETS.” 


one-half hours’ ride distant. Naim is only about one hour east 
of it. 

All these are visible from the hill overlooking and leading 
into Nazareth. Descending it and past the Convent of Clarisses, 
and the hospitable Franciscan Convent, and into their church, 
we perceive in front of the altar three flights of steps, the cen- 
tre one descending, the two outside ones ascending to the high 
altar; the former leads to a cave-chapel against which stood 
the Holy House, transferred on May 10,1291, by angelic hands, 
to Loretto, in Italy. Here it was that Mary and Joseph dwelt; 
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here the mystery of the Incarnation took place; here lived the 
Saviour of the world for over twenty-five of the thirty-three 
years of his mortal life. How holy must this spot be! “ Verily 
this is the House of God.” 









THE HOLY HOUSE. 







Three little apartments connected by one wide and one nar- 
rower opening, and called respectively the chapels of the An- 
gel, of the Annunciation, and of St. Joseph, compose all that is 
left now of the Holy House in Nazareth. In the centre one, 
beside the altar, are two pillars, one twisted and broken and 
depending from the rocky roof, the other, one and one-half 
feet distant and two feet high, resting on the ground. The 
latter marks the position of the Blessed Virgin Mary when she 
received the angel’s message; the former that of the angel. 
No power of the Mussulman spoiler, though often exerted, has 
been able to wrench it from its place. 

It is hard to imagine how a Christian could bid farewell to 
this hallowed spot, with all its sweet memories, otherwise than 
with regret. Not a little reluctance also is experienced at 
parting from the good Franciscans, who keep an open house 
for all comers, and who, as the custodians of the Holy Places 
in Palestine, are above all praise for their fidelity. Not only 
do they lovingly tend them and minister to pilgrims, but con- 
serve all the traditions clinging to them. About two years ago 
they discovered the exact foundations of the Holy House, 
whose dimensions correspond precisely with those of Loretto— 
“Murray” and “ Baedeker” and all the other flippant guide- 
books to the contrary notwithstanding. They also discovered, 
about the same time, the foundations of the church built by 
St. Helena on the site of Joseph’s workshop; although the 
oracles quoted it as merely mythical. 


































HOLY GROUND. 


Heading for Jerusalem, the next noteworthy thing encoun- 
tered is “St. Mary’s Well,” the only one ever known in 
Nazareth, and that from which the Virgin Mother, and, doubt- 
less, also the Divine Child, many a time drew water. It is 
probably in the same state now it was in their day. 

The Lake of Tiberias is left behind to the north-east about 
seven hours’ journey. The city of Naim, where the first rest is 
made, consists of a few wretched clay huts. Passing under 
the shadow of Mount Thabor, which rises abruptly from the 
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Plain of Esdralon, like a mighty truncated cone, the journey 
to Jerusalem lies through places abounding with interest for 
every reader of the Bible. It is with regret that I feel com- 
pelled to pass them by without mention, the Holy City being 
the principal subject of this paper. 

At last the top of the rocky ridge of Mount Scopus is 
gained, and lo! Jerusalem, once the holy, the lauded and ad- 
mired of all the cities of earth, comes into view. Holy of the 
holiest was it to the Jew, who still venerates its stones and 
weekly weeps over them; holy is it stil] to the Christian, for 
there were fulfilled all the figures and promises of the old dis- 











THE SHORES OF THE DEAD SEA. 


pensation; holy must it ever be, for it was sanctified by the 
life, labors, miracles, preaching, blood-shedding of the Man God. 
No wonder that a strange sensation comes over one on gazing 
at its two glittering domes, its lofty minarets, flat-roofed houses, 
circumscribing walls, and singularly striking surroundings. : These 
latter consist, except on this northern side, of valleys that have 
a significance that no others can have; Josaphat, on the east, 
where one day before all assembled humanity every one’s fate, for 
eternity, will be decided. Gehenna, now called Hinnom, and Kid- 
ron, a part of Josaphat. No wonder that speech fails, and the 
long, wistful gazing of part curiosity and part wonder ends in a 
bowed-down attitude. The knees instinctively bend, the hands 
VOL. LXII.—43 
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clasp, the heart throbs, and pent-up feelings find vént’in tears 
and sighs rather than in words. 

Away in the south, on the other side of the icity, in the not- 
distant horizon and along on the left, are the. Mountains of 
Moab, of a remarkably hazy blue appearance, owing to the ex- 
traordinary evaporation, ever going on, from that: hottest of 
valleys, whose lowest part is the Dead Sea. The Jordan, like 
a thread of silver, may be seen meandering into it, where it is 
swallowed up for ever, there being not one solitary outlet for 
the escape of a single drop of water; ominously expressive of 
the fate of the wicked inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah and 
the other cities of the Plain, there swallowed up after Lot’s es- 
cape. In the nearer east—to the left, looking south—is Mount 
Olivet, separated from the city by the Kidron Valley, through 
the centre of which a rivulet flows in winter and in the rainy 
season; south of the city and westward is the Hinnom Valley. 
These two are U-shaped and enclose a kind of irregular pla- 
teau composed of four hills, whereon Jerusalem is perched. 
Volumes have been written on their names and exact location, 
but the city has been so often wiped out that it is extremely 
difficult now to decide on either. It will be sufficiently ac- 
curate, and in accordance with the general opinion, to state 
that Bezetha was on the north-east, Akra on the extreme south- 
east, and Sion between them, on whose northern paft, called 
Mount Moriah, was located the glorious temple of Solomon, of 
which there now “remains not a stone upon a stone.” 

The city and Tower of David were on the lower part out- 
side the present city wall, and being cultivated, in verification of 
the prediction of Jer. xxvi. 18: “Sion will be turned up like a 
ploughed field.” Opposite Sion, on the east, and outside the 
walls, is Olivet. On the other side of Sion is Mount Gareb, in- 
side the walls, with the Tyropcean Valley between them. Mount 
Calvary, formerly outside, is now and since the Crusades en- 
closed by the city walls. It may be said to be part of the long 
hill extending along the whole western side of the city. Much 
confusion about the topography of the place results from there 
having been so many cities of Jerusalem built in the same 
place, the walls of which varied in each. A considerable por- 
tion of the present northern part is now included, whilst the 
whole unoccupied part on the south down to the valley had 
once been part of the city. Another cause of the confusion is 
the designating of the four sides by the terms N., S., E. and W., 
when, in reality, the eastern wall is the only one partially true 
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to this appellation. The so-called N. wall runs N. E., and the 
S. the same. Part of the W. wall turns out to meet the N. 
wall and forms an angle pointing due W. It is in the re- 
entrant angle of this portion of the wall with the other portion 
that the famous Jaffa Gate is situated. If a line were drawn 
from this gate eastward, across the city, and it were intersected 
by another in the centre at right angles, the four quarters 
would mark the location of the four races now inhabiting the 
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city, Mohammedans on N. E., Jews on the S. E., Christians 
(Latins and Greeks) N. W., Armenians on the S. W. There 
are two irregular streets thus crossing, and thus, in a rough 
way, marking off these quarters. That leading from the Jaffa 
Gate eastward is the only one having any resemblance to a 
European street ; the other and all the remaining “streets”’ are 
mere divisions, lanes, alleys, labyrinthine convolutions, without 
beginning, and sometimes without end, as they return into 
themselves ; but too often also terminating in a dead wall. 
This makes it dangerous for strangers to wander from the two 
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principal ones unaccompanied, or without a guide, especially 
near or into a portion occupied by a black Moslem colony, 
called “ Moghrebins.” 

Of course every race in the world is represented in the 
motley crowd now occupying Jerusalem, but never is there any 
sign of intermingling either in language, dress, customs, and, 
least of all, religion. Excepting in the Christian quarter, inde- 
scribable dirtiness and raggedness, and a total setting at naught 
of all sanitary and hygienic laws, characterize the habits, 
habiliments, and habitations of the others. As to order, the 
treatment of the camel who “pokes his nose against your back 
or past your cheek to have you make way for him, as he 
patiently plods along the narrow thoroughfares, ascending or 
descending the ‘stair-steps’ sometimes composing them, or 
beneath the archways covering them, stopping to rest, if he 
cannot crush through, or lying down, if the (too often cruel) 
driver that keeps a perpetual sore on his under jaw to torture 
him into action will permit, and then, when goaded, rising with 
a groan, is fairly typical of that prevailing in Jerusalem. 
Whilst there is most rigid enforcement of everything pertaining 
to taxes (legalized “ Bakhshish’’) and whatever can bring them, 
all else is ‘go as you please,’ and, of course, sublime adher- 
ence to the motto of the other poor beast of burden, the 
donkey, ‘ Everybody for himself,’ etc.,” predominates. But the 
limits prescribed forbid reference to a thousand other things of 
interest, and necessitates that only the principal, the Christian 
associations, be touched upon. 

The history of Jerusalem from its foundation by Melchise- 
dech (concerning whom letters have recently been discovered 
amongst the Tel-el Amarna tablets), in 2023 B.C., to the destruc- 
tion of it and of its glorious temple in A.D. 70, and its multi- 
tudinous vicissitudes since, would fill many volumes. A descrip- 
tion of it even as it is to-day would require one to itself; 
accordingly, only to the Holy Places in it can reference now 
be made. To see and understand and be persuaded that the 
memory has indeed been truly kept of them; but, above all, to 
realize, with a vividness not otherwise to be had, the wondrous 
mysteries associated with them, one must abstract from their 
strange and repulsive surroundings, and look with the mind’s 
eye enlightened by faith beneath all of it. Now, this is impos- 
sible in a flying visit of a few days, such as the itineraries of 
travelling caterers provide. Leisurely, prayerfully, as well as 
intelligently, each sacred spot must be visited, and this is just 
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what modern American rush will hardly brook; hence so much 
disappointment amongst “tourists,” so many contradictory re- 
ports of returned travellers; none such are found amongst true 
pilgrims’ reminiscences. 

Entering through the crowd of Arab or Bedouin wanderers, 
who may be found tenting outside the Damascus Gate, the first 














OLIVE-TREE, GARDEN OF GETHSEMANI. 


one encountered after descending Mount Scopus, or, better still, 
going around to the eastern side, to St. Stephen’s Gate (outside 
of which the first Christian martyr was stoned), one can make 
the Stations of the Cross along the Via Dolorosa, which com- 
mences a little way on, after passing the famous Pool of Pro- 
batica, which is just ‘inside this gate. A few steps beyond it, 
and a few minutes’ walk to the left, give a view of the Temple 
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Area, the court-yard, or great terrace, whereon once stood 
man’s grandest structure to the living God, Solomon’s Temple, 
and the others that replaced it. Two infidel mosques now dese- 
crate the sacred site—that of Omar, over the very outer court 
of the temple proper, beneath whose dome is the rock on 
which Abraham was about to sacrifice his son, and on which 
countless hecatombs of victims were offered up, until the Divine 
Victim, whom they all prefigured, fulfilled them, by his: all- 
sufficing single sacrifice of himself on another rock, not far 
distant. Behind—that is, farther south—at the extremity of the 
terrace, is the mosque el-Aksa, beneath which are vast subter- 
rean colonnaded cgurts, called Solomon’s Stables, and strange 
caverns not easily deseribed, Than this spot there is no other 
on earth so abounding’ With .mysterious underground passages, 
vaults, etc. aaa ; 

No Christian ts:allowed. beyond the tetrace gate, except at cer- 
tain times, and with a Turkish official, and one from his nation’s 
consulate. No Jew dare ehter under any circumstances at any 
time; but, even if permitted,,hée would not lest ‘he tread on the 
site of the “ Holy of Holies.” 

This terrace extends to the south wall 518 yards on east 
side, and 536 yards on west side; its boundary on east and 
south being part of the city wall. It is 309 yards in width 
on the south and 351 yards. on’ the north, where the reader 
is supposed to be standing. In the corner; to his right, 
stood the Prztorium of Pilate, where our Lord was condemned 
and where the “ Way of the Cross” commences. Instead of 
endeavoring to describe in words—a very difficult thing—the 
various points. in our Lord’s painful pilgrimage to Calvary, 
illustrations of them are given, which very correctly represent 
their present state. The places of the Scourging, Crowning with 
Thorns, Ecce Homo are in or near what is now a Turkish bar- 
racks. Every Friday the Christians gather near it in the nar- 
row street and publicly perform the stations, the various points 
being marked by an easily recognized symbol; for example, the 
mark of the stairs our Lord descended is still in the barrack wall. 
Again, after descending the hill leading from the arch where he 
was exhibited and condemned, and turning a corner, there is a 
convent chapel, in which the footprints of his Blessed Mother 
are represented in mosaic, indicating where his meeting with her 
took place. 

No one wonders, going over the ground, that he fell 
coming down this hill;. for it is hardly possible that a cross 
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sufficient to bear a human body could be carried down it 
without the bearer stumbling and falling. Nor is it otherwise 
than most likely that he fell again trying to ascend the next 
incline, which was much more steep then than now, as exca- 
vations have revealed. It is thought that the structure pointed 
out as Veronica’s house is the identical one the heroic woman 
inhabited. A piece of a pillar encrusted in the pavement indi- 
cates it. The eighth and ninth stations are hard to be got at 
except by one who knows the way around, owing to the road 
being impassable directly leading to them. The last five are 
within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

There is no such church in the world as this. Within it 
are included the veritable Calvary whereon the Redeemer ex- 
pired, and the very sepulchre in which his mangled body 
reposed until the moment of the resurrection, when, glorious, 
immortal, and impassible, he passed through that very stone 
within which and on which—oh, privilege of privileges !—his 
pilgrim priests to-day can offer the very same sacrifice he con- 
summated on the neighboring height. But to this sacred place 
and the many tender memories clinging to it, and the various 
sites of great events, whose remembrance his faithful followers 
could not possibly forget or be mistaken about, justice could 
not be done within the limits of this article. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND CHARITIES UNDER 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


BY JOHN T. MCDONOUGH, 


Member of the Constitutional Convention. 


WAST is interesting to learn what the legal status of 
Catholic schools and charities is since the adop- 
tion of the new organic law for the State of New 
York. Prior to the year 1894 no general revision 

of the Constitution of this State had been adopted 
since that submitted to the people by the convention held in 1846. 
Although the convention of 1867 was composed of some of the 
ablest men in the State, including Horace Greeley, Samuel J. 
Tilden, George William Curtis, Sandford E. Church, William M. 
Evarts, Charles J. Folger, Francis Kernan, Martin I. Townsend, 
John E. Devlin, and William Cassidy, and although they spent 
twice as much time as our late convention in preparing their 
revision, their work, except the judiciary article, was rejected 
by the people. 

Because of this failure to revise the Constitution, the elec- 
tion of delegates to the convention of 1894 attracted unusual 
attention. Those persons and organizations, and they were not 
few in number, who contemplated radical changes in the organic 
law took a most active part in the campaign with a view of 
electing delegates who would be likely to favor their schemes. 

Two associations were noted for their aggressive efforts in 
this direction during the canvass, one commonly called the 
“A. P. A.,” and the other “ The National League for the Pro- 
tection of American Institutions.” The circulars, appeals, and 
pictures sent out to voters by the former association were of 
the rude and vulgar kind. One of these pictures represented a 
fierce-looking tiger, labeled “ Romish Influence,” apparently in 
the act of clawing “Liberty” and tearing “public schools” 
all to pieces, and underneath it the words, “ The pet from the 
Vatican jungle makes its own wilderness.” Another illustration, 
sent broadcast, pictured the fable of the farmer and the frozen 
snake. The huge snake was labeled “Catholic Church,” and 
when thoroughly warmed was represented in the attitude of 
swallowing “ public schools,” ‘state money,” “ judiciary,” and 
even “Uncle Sam” himself. 
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These things had the effect, of course, of stirring up religious 
prejudice and bitterness, particularly among ignorant and bigoted 
voters. 

The electioneering of the National League for the Protection 
of American Institutions was conducted on different lines, and 
while no special appeal was made against “ Romish Influence,” 
the alleged facts and figures sent out by the League were so 
false and misleading that the majority of those who read them 
must have reached the conclusion that Catholics were plunder- 
ing the State as well as its principal cities. The League sent 
to all the candidates a circular letter asking them to give spe- 
cific answers to nine questions—among them questions relating 
to separation of church and state; to the protection of public 
schools; to the prevention of payment of public funds to sec- 
tarian institutions; to placing all elementary schools under the 
supervision of the State; to the question as to whether the 
words “all mankind,” in the provision of the Constitution re- 
lating to the freedom of worship, gave convicts the right of 
choice as to the form of public worship; and also as to wheth- 
er the candidate thought it wise to pass the law relating to 
freedom of worship, and the law providing for the commitment 
of juvenile delinquents to institutions of their own faith. 

The support of the League depended, as the candidate well 
understood, upon whether the answers to these questions were 
favorable or not, and this support, in many doubtful districts, 
must have been effective. 

The League also freely distributed tables of figures purport- 
ing to give the amount of money appropriated by the city of 
New York for the support of inmates of charitable institutions, 
during a period of ten years, ending in 1893. The payments 
were divided into four classes, viz.,to Roman Catholic, Hebrew, 
Protestant, and undenominational institutions. In these state- 
ments it was alleged that Roman Catholics received, during 
that period, the sum of $5,526,733.06; the Hebrews, $1,106,363 ; 
Protestants, only the paltry sum of $365,467, and undenomina- 
tionals, the sum of $4,770,809. 

The great majority of the people who received this circular 
believed it, and must have been startled by the difference be- 
tween the sum paid to Catholics and that paid to Protestants. 
The statement was taken as a text in Protestant churches; 
stirring sermons were preached on this subject, and many pious 
people were worked up to a state bordering on mutiny and 
rage. But this statement was false, fradulent, and misleading, 
in that the classification was without foundation in fact, as was 
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clearly shown to the convention when the hearing on that. sub- 
ject occurred. The wrong done was in classifying sectarian in- 
stitutions as undenominational. In truth, with few exceptions, 
the institutions classified by the League as undenominational 
were really under Protestant control and management, and if 
the truth had been told and the institutions properly classified, 
the statement would have shown that the Protestant institutions 
received in those ten years $4,598,330, instead of $363,467. 

On account of all this sentiment stirred up by the opponents 
of the Catholic charitable and correctional institutions, it is not 
surprising that the friends of these institutions were somewhat 
alarmed lest injustice should be done them in the convention. 

That body met May 8, 1894, and promptly organized by al- 
most unanimously electing as its president that eminent and 
eloquent lawyer, Joseph H. Choate. In his opening address 
Mr. Choate mentioned many questions of importance to be 
acted upon by the convention, among them the school question. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “there is one other subject of universal 
concern ; I mean the subject of education: the protection, the 
fostering, and permanent establishment of our common schools, 
and the discussion and perhaps the decision of that other and 
difficult question, whether due protection requires, and how far 
it requires, the retention of all public moneys from all rival sec- 
tarian institutions of learning.” 

Shortly after the convening of the convention the commit- 
tees were appointed. Seventeen delegates were assigned to the 
Committee on Education, and a like number to that on Charities. 

Frederick W. Holls, one of the delegates-at-large, was made 
chairman of the former committee, and Edward Lauterbach, 
also a delegate-at-large, was placed at the head of the Commit- 
tee on Charities. 

Mr. Holls claimed the honor of offering the second proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, and this was the amendment pre- 
pared by the League for the Protection of American Institutions. 
Here is a copy of this proposition: 


‘Add to Article VIII. of the Constitution as now in force, 
at the end thereof, the following: 

“SEC. 12. No law shall be passed respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; nor 
shall the State, or any county, city, town, village, or other 
civil division, use its property or credit, or any money raised 
by taxation or otherwise, or authorize either to be used, for 
the purpose of founding, maintaining or aiding, by appropria- 
tion, payment for services, expenses, or-in any other manner, 
any church, religious denomination, or religious society; or any 
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institution, society, or undertaking which is wholly or in part 
under sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” 


In fairness to Mr. Holls it is proper to state here, that in 
conversation with other delegates he disclaimed any intention 
of doing injustice to Catholic institutions, and professed not to 
see in this amendment any hidden meaning which might be con- 
strued as discriminating against them. It is just possible that 
he did not then see the “joker,” which was subsequently ex- 
posed to view. 

The thirty-four members of the two above-named committees, 
and the seventeen members of the committee on powers of the 
legislature, met in the Assembly Chamber, in the presence of a 
large audience, on the 6th of June, to listen to the arguments 
of Rev. James M. King, General Secretary of the League; 
William Allen Butler; Right Rev. William C. Doane; Rev. 
General Thomas J. Morgan; Rev. Dr. Baker; ex-Judge Wil- 
liam H. Arnoux; and ex-Judge Henry E. Howland. 

Dr. King opened the discussion by reading a carefully pre- 
pared paper, in which he professed to strongly favor the sepa- 
ration of church and state, and took the ground that the 
Catholic Church was encroaching on the financial and political 
affairs of the State, and therefore that it was the duty of the 
convention to adopt the Holls amendment. In support of his 
position he reiterated the false and misleading figures and classi- 
fication of institutions contained in the circular sent out by the 
League. 

One of the delegates who had, during the campaign, re- 
ceived from the League a copy of this amendment, gave some 
attention to its ambiguous wording, and came to the conclusion 
that it was capable of, and if adopted would be likely to re- 
ceive, a construction which would enable all Dr. King’s so-called 
‘“undenominational institutions” to draw public money for their 
support, but would prevent Catholic or Hebrew institutions 
from receiving a dollar. To satisfy himself and others on this 
point, he asked the doctor to explain the meaning and intended 
effect of the words “wholly or partially under sectarian or ec- 
clesiastical control,’’ and to tell the committees when an educa- 
tional or charitable institution could be said to be under such 
control. The doctor hesitated as if he did not wish to frankly 
give his views on this question, and he finally evaded it by 
stating that five eminent lawyers of the League, William Allen 
Butler, Wheeler H. Peckham, Henry E. Howland, Dorman B. 
Eaton, and Cephas Brainard, had prepared the amendment after 
examining the constitutions of other States, and giving the 
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matter consideration for a period of a year or more, and that 
he would prefer to have one of these gentlemen answer the 
question. This reply did not seem to satisfy the committees, 
for they took it for granted that the doctor knew what he 
wanted to accomplish, and some of the members expressed sur- 
prise at his attempt to conceal his real purposes. Fortunately 
the next speaker was one of the lawyers who framed the arti- 
cle, William Allen Butler. In his advocacy of the amendment 
he followed on the lines laid down by Dr. King, false figures 
and false classification included, but he was outspoken and 
frank where the doctor was silent and evasive; for, when the 
aforesaid inquisitive delegate asked Mr. Butler to answer the 
following question, the response was given promptly and con- 
cisely. 

“Mr. Butler,” said this delegate, “I have in mind an or- 
phan asylum containing children committed by the public au- 
thorities. The trustees of the institution are all laymen of differ- 
ent religious belief. Children of any denomination are received. 
No particular creed is taught to them. The religious services 
consist of readings from the Bible, singing of hymns,. and ad- 
dresses from clergymen and others, telling them to be good 
and they will be happy, or words to that effect. If this pro- 
posed amendment should be adopted, would this institution be 
prohibited thereby from receiving public money in payment for 
support of those inmates?” 

“I should think not, sir,” was the answer. 

“ Now, Mr. Butler,” said this delegate, “let us go a step 
further ; suppose a Catholic priest should enter that institution 
and instruct the inmates or some of them in the Catholic reli- 
gion, and say Mass for them, would that have the effect of pre- 
venting payment?” 

“T should say, sir, that it would.” 

These answers exposed the duplicity of the amendment, for 
they showed clearly, what Dr. King evidently did not want the 
committee to know, that if several Protestant denominations 
should unite in establishing asylums or schools, having lay trus- 
tees chosen from the various churches, receiving children of 
every denomination—Catholics particularly welcomed—and teach- 
ing only doctrines common to all, such institutions would be 
able to draw public money, whereas institutions in which the 
inmates received Catholic instruction, or took part in Catholic 
worship, would be held to be wholly or partly under sectarian 
or ecclesiastical control, and would on that account be pro- 
hibited from receiving public money. . 
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If any doubt as to this construction existed in the minds of 
those who heard Mr. Butler’s answers, the doubt must have 
been dispelled when they heard his reply to a question asked 
by Mr. Roche, a delegate from Troy. 

“We have in Troy,” said Mr. Roche, “an institution called 
the Troy Hospital. It is not a public institution, but receives 
the city’s public patients. These patients are permitted free- 
dom of worship. The city pays the hospital a weekly stipend 
for their maintenance. The trustees are all women, members 
of the order of Sisters of Charity, who have the care of the 
patients and management of the institution. I would like to 
know, Mr. Butler, if under the words ‘payment for services’ 
in this amendment the City of Troy would be prevented from 
paying for the support and care of its sick poor sent to that 
hospital ?” 

“T should say certainly it would,” answered Mr. Butler, 
“provided the Sisters of Charity have the exclusive manage- 
ment and control of the institution.” 

This last answer showed that it was not only intended to 
cut off institutions in which Catholic worship was allowed, but 
also those which were managed exclusively by Catholic women’ 
wearing a religious garb. 

Right Rev. William C. Doane, of Albany, was the next 
speaker. Dr. Doane is a very able and eloquent clergyman, 
and his words were listened to with much interest. He de- 
parted somewhat from the beaten track of the other speakers, 
but it was evident that he had not paid much attention to the 
construction or effect of the language of the amendment. He 
urged its adoption for the reason that it would make it impos- 
sible for any public money to be used under the direction 
of any ecclesiastical body or for the dissemination of any par- 
ticular tenets. He praised Catholics for their religious zeal and 
their charitable works, but begged them not to put their hands 
into the treasury of Czsar. “I am bound to say that if I 
were a Roman Catholic,” said the doctor, “I should go to the 
extremest length that any Roman Catholic in the world goes 
in saying that my child, or cripple, or particular sinful relation, 
or friend, or my sick shall not be ministered to where the 
counsels of religion do not go with mercy to the body. I 
respect them for it. But I should be ashamed of myself if, 
having these convictions, I do not say I must pay for my con- 
victions out of my own pocket and not out of the public 
purse.” 

The doctor’s position struck the above-mentioned inquisitive 
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delegate as somewhat inconsistent, in that the doctor himself 
was a beneficiary from the public purse, and so he sought light 
again. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “ you have here in Albany a magnificent 
cathedral and a most excellent school—St. Agnes’—for which 
you deserve praise, but permit me to ask are these properties 
exempt by law from taxation ?”’ 

“They are, sir,” was the answer. 

“Do you favor exempting such property from taxation ?”’ 

“T do, sir,” replied the doctor. 

“Is there any difference in principle, doctor, in receiving 
money from the public treasury for services rendered the pub- 
lic, and the receiving an equal sum by way of the remission of 
taxes on church or school property?” 

“The difference is this,” said the doctor. ‘ The church or 
the school is doing police work, reformatory work, and it re- 
lieves the State of so much work in punishing criminals by 
preventing crime, and therefore I believe it is service done by 
the church or school which earns a wage of exemption from 
taxation.” 

“ All the parish schools and charitable institutions in the 
State are doing that same kind of work, and therefore earn 
public money,” was the reply of the delegate as the doctor 
finished, without explaining the difference in principle above 
mentioned. 

Judge Arnoux followed, but said little in favor of the amend- 
ment he came to support; in fact he repudiated it, for he said 
that Bishop Doane was wrong on the question; that there was 
no difference in principle between receiving a given sum of 
public money and having the State remit taxes to the same 
‘amount. He suggested an amendment providing for taxing 
church property, and paying money to such charitable insti- 
tutions only as were owned and controlled by the State. 

Dr. King was not pleased with this proposition of the judge, 
for he knew that if only public institutions were permitted to 
draw public funds his “undenominational” bodies would be 
placed on a par with those he called sectarian. This discussion 
and the questions and answers caused even Dr. King to admit 
that “there would have to be some change in the phraseology 
of the amendment,” and Judge Howland also stated that the 
phraseology would have to be changed. 

At this announcement, Mr. Moore, the good-natured dele- 
gate from Plattsburgh, remarked to his next neighbor that it 
seemed exceeding funny to him that five eminent lawyers 
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should spend two years preparing an amendment that “hayseed 
attorneys” knocked all to pieces in two-hours. 

Even before the opponents of the measure had been heard, 
it was evident that it was badly damaged by the. revelations 
and admissions of its friends. The veil of duplicity and am- 
biguity had been lifted, and the true meaning of the amend- 
ment exposed to view. 

It was reserved for its opponents to give it the finishing 
stroke at the next hearing, June 20. The eloquent and wise 
words of Frederick R. Coudert, supplemented by the sledge- 
hammer blows of Colonel George Bliss, had the effect of driv- 
ing the friends of the measure from every position taken by 
them. The colonel not only demonstrated. the falsity of Dr. 
King’s figures, but showed beyond a: doubt that, with very few 
exceptions, the large number of institutions designated by him 
as undenominational were ‘“‘so far Protestant as to have Pro- 
testant officers, Protestant trustees, and a general Protestant 
management.” 

The final hearing, July 11, -was made interesting by the 
calm, scholarly, and logical address of Elbridge T. Gerry, in 
opposing the amendment. When he finished it. was _ tacitly 
understood that the amendment, as offered by Mr. Holls, was 
dead. But to satisfy the public clamor the majority was con- 
strained to take some action. Each committee went to work 
in its own: way. That on education began to examine the 
reports from the departments showing expenditures. for schools, 
and the charity committee began to visit the charitable and 
correctional institutions. This work interested the members 
very much. The number, the extent, and the efficiency of the 
hospitals, orphan asylums, foundling asylums, correctional insti- 
tutions, and houses for dependent children in New York City 
simply astonished the delegates from the rural districts. These 
were hard-headed, practical, sensible men, who desired to do 
right according to their best judgment, and it did not take 
them long to reach a correct conclusion, when they saw these 
institutions, and others like them up the State, and when they 
learned that it cost the public about $250 per year for the 
care and support of each inmate of the House of Refuge on 
Randall’s. Island, with surroundings nothing to brag about, 
whereas in the Catholic Protectory, the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum, and similar institutions, the inmates were better housed, 
better clothed, better educated, and better cared for at a 
yearly cost of only $110 each. The committee speedily and 
unanimously reached the conclusion that public instead of pri- 
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vate care meant an increase of millions in public expenditures 
annually. This financial argument had more effect on members 
than the eloquence of a Choate, a Doane, or a King. This 
personal investigation and visitation had another good effect. 
It had been asserted during the discussion of the Holls amend- 
ment that Catholic institutions received so much public money 
for the support of inmates committed, that they were able not 
only to maintain these inmates but also were able to accumu- 
late a large surplus, which was used by priests and pastors for 
the purpose of propagating the Catholic religion. When the 
delegates ascertained that it cost twice as much to maintain a 
boy in a public institution as was received for one in a private 
institution, the conclusion was inevitable that there could be no 
surplus. In justice to Mr. Choate it should be said that he 
stated to the convention, a few days before it adjourned, that 
he had been misinformed on this point, and that he became 
satisfied that no such surplus was accumulated. 

Members of the education committee were somewhat sur- 
prised to learn, from reports submitted to them, that, aside 
from asylum schools, the only public money paid to sectarian 
schools was the small sum of about five thousand dollars a 
year, a part of the income of the literature fund distributed by 
the Regents of the University among thirty-four sectarian 
academies—nineteen Catholic and fifteen Protestant. Thus it 
was ascertained that, notwithstanding the alarming statements 
sent out by Dr. King’s society to the effect that the school 
funds were being diverted to sectarian schools, not a dollar of 
public money was paid to a parochial school. The charge that 
such money was paid to parish schools at Poughkeepsie, West 
Troy, Plattsburgh, and Lima was answered by the fact that 
those schools were really public schools, leased by the boards 
of public instruction, and controlled by these boards. 

During almost half a century the law provided for schools 
in orphan asylums—Catholic and Protestant. It was believed 
by several members that the first draft of the education article, 
prepared by the majority of the committee, would have the 
effect of doing away with these asylums schools, and so to save 
them the article was amended, but not without opposition, by 
adding a proviso to the effect that the article should not apply 
to schools in institutions subject to the visitation and inspection 
of the State Board of Charities. 

It was also noticed by a member of the committee that the 
prohibition against the use of property or money for sectarian 
schools was so sweeping that it would cut off many of the 
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academies from receiving the Regents’ examinations, and at his 
suggestion the section was further modified by prohibiting pay- 
ment to such schools other than for examination or inspection. 

In August the education committee made its report to the 
convention, and when their article was taken up for discussion 
it had the closest attention of that body. Little opposition was 
encountered until section 4 was reached; then the provision 
exempting schools in charitable institutions from the prohibition 
against payment met with earnest opposition from such men as 
Choate, Root, Holls, Gilbert, Cookingham, and Durfee, and was 
just as earnestly defended by Lauterbach, Peck, Cassidy, E. R. 
Brown, and others. Mr. Choate frankly expressed the real reason 
of the opposition when he stated that if the inmates of these in- 
stitutions were to receive their tuition under the supervision of a 
religious body, or if it is to consist in whole or in part of religi- 
ous tenets, the religious body that proposes to instil these tenets 
into the minds of those children shall pay for their education. 

On the other hand, it was shown that it was safer, cheaper, 
and better to teach these children in the institutions than to 
send them out to public schools; and that no one wanted -pay 
for teaching catechism or prayers, but that the State owed 
these little ones secular education. 

It was also shown that, instead of taking from the people 
vast sums of money for school purposes, the Catholics, by 
maintaining their own schools, saved the public millions of 
dollars each year. The United States census for 1890 shows 
that the Catholic parish schools of this State educated that 
year 108,152 children. About forty thousand of these received 
instruction in the city of New York. The average cost for 
each child in the public schools is $30, so that if the city had 
to educate those parish school children it would be necessary 
to raise an additional sum of $1,200,000, and the interest on 
the capital necessary to provide additional school buildings 
would be $175,000 more. The 68,000 children educated out- 
side New York City at $15 for each child would require 
$1,020,000, and interest on the cost of buildings $50,000 more, 
making a grand total saving of $2,445,000 per year to the 
public, and besides this the Catholics contributed their share 
of taxes toward the maintenance of public schools. 

The discussion was continued during two days, and finally 
that part of the article which provided for schools in asylums 
and correctional institutions was struck out by a vote of 77 
ayes against 60 noes. 

VOL, LXII —44 
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This result, apparently a triumph for those opposed to 
asylum schools, did not discourage the minority voters, for, 
whilst a bare majority of those voting was enough to pass a 
measure through committee of the whole, it required 88 votes, 
or a majority of the delegates elected, to submit the article to 
the people. 

During the discussions several delegates, who had voted with 
the majority on this measure, conceded that some provision 
should be made for the education of these children, but they 
thought it ought to come from the charity committee. At this 
time, however, the charity committee had not reported, and no 
one knew what their article would contain. This being the 
state of affairs, it became evident that the proper thing to do 
was to compromise, and this was done by a sort of tacit agree- 
ment that substantially what was struck out of the school 
article should be inserted in the charity article, and, therefore, 
when that article came from the committee, it not only pro- 
vided for the care, support, and maintenance of inmates of 
orphan asylums, homes for indigent children, and correctional 
institutions, but also for secular education. 

As finally adopted and ratified by the people, the provisions 
of the Constitution relating to these subjects are as follows: 


ART. VIII.—RELATING TO CHARITABLE AND CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Section 13. Existing laws relating to institutions referred to 
in the foregoing sections, and to their supervision and inspec- 
tion, in so far as such laws are not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, shall remain in force until amended 
or repealed by the Legislature. The visitation and inspection 
herein provided for shall not be exclusive of other visitation 
and inspection now authorized by law. 

Section 14. Nothing in this Constitution contained shall pre- 
vent the Legislature from making such provision for the educa- 
tion and support of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and juvenile 
delinquents as to it may seem proper; or prevent any county, 
city, town, or village from providing for the care, support, 
maintenance, and secular education of inmates of orphan 
asylums, homes for dependent children, or correctional institu- 
tions, whether under public or private control. Payments by 
counties, cities, towns, and villages to charitable, eleemosynary, 
correctional, and reformatory institutions, wholly or partly 
under private control, for care, support, and maintenance, may 
be authorized but shall not be required by the Legislature. 
No such payments shall be made for any such inmate of such 
institutions who is not received and retained therein pursuant 
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to the rules established by the State Board of Charities. Such 
rules shall be subject to the control of the Legislature by 
general laws. 


ART. IX.—RELATING TO EDUCATION. 


Section 4. Neither the State nor any subdivision thereof 
shall use its property or credit or any public money, or author- 
ize or permit either to be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or 
maintenance, other than for examination or inspection, of any 
school or institution of learning wholly or in part under the 
control or direction of any religious denomination, or in which 
any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 


The effect of the charity article is practically to continue 
payments in the same manner as before the convention met, 
except that payments cannot be compelled by the Legislature 
against the. will of the local authorities. The article provides 
for “home rule” in these matters. It was deemed wise to pre- 
vent the Legislature from directing any civil division of the 
State to pay a gross sum to an institution whether it had in- 
mates committed to it or not. 

And now, looking over the whole ground, and considering 
the excitement and danger which threatened Catholic institu- 
tions during the campaign and at the opening of the convention, 
it can be safely said that these institutions have not only not 
lost by the work of the convention, but have positively gained ; 
for after a most thorough examination and investigation, not 
an abuse or defect worth mentioning was found in any of 
them. One of the delegates said to the writer that he came 
prejudiced against these institutions, but went home satisfied 
that they were almost entirely free from fault. He said he 
found what he considered a gross wrong committed in an insti- 
tution in Rochester, but it was not in a Catholic one. He 
said he found several Catholic children in a Protestant asylum 
or home. He asked the matron if she instructed these little 
ones in their own religion; she replied that she did not, and 
would not. He then asked if she intended to send them to an 
institution of their own faith, and she said she did not; that 
they were committed to her institution, and there they would 
remain until bound out. He next inquired whether she intended 
to bind them out to Catholic families, and she promptly 
answered that she had no such intention. 

So far as Catholic schools are affected, little or nothing is 
taken away from them. No money was paid to parochial 
schools before the convention met, none can be paid now. 
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The really objectionable feature of the school.article, and one 
which seems to affect all churches alike, is its implied condem- 
nation of the Christian religion. It leaves the impression on 
the mind of the reader that a school under the control of a 
religious denomination, or in which denominational doctrines or 
tenets are taught, is something dangerous to the State—so dan- 
gerous, indeed, that it must never be encouraged by public aid. 
There seems to be nothing in section 4 of the school article 
prohibiting the Legislature from voting millions of money to 
the Ingersolls for founding and conducting schools in which 
religious denominations and tenets may be reviled or ridiculed, 
but not a penny for that religion which has been held to be a 
part of the common law of our State. If, however, our. Pro- 
testant brethren can stand this state of affairs, simply for. the 
sake of spiting others, Catholics. can undoubtedly exist'» under 
them until such time as the- good. people of this, State 
discover that the best way to encourage and’ propagate the 
growth of anarchy and nihilism, as. well.as public; and. private 
peculation, is to exclude religious teaching from the schools. - 

It was stated above that Catholic schools had lost- nothing, 
but how about:the Catholic academies that had shared in the 
income of the literature fund at the hands of the Regents? The 
answer is that the Constitution makes little or.no change in the 
status of Catholic and Protestant academies. They cannot now 
receive attendance money, or money from the library fund, but 
they can receive, as usual, the money distributed for “creden- 
tials’”’ earned, owing to the exception in section 4 permitting 
payment for “examination or inspection.” At a recent meeting 
of the Regents this construction was given to the article, and 
the sectarian academies are to share in this fund for 1895, and 
future years. 

There is undoubtedly much in section 4 needing the con- 
struction of the courts. What constitutes a school “wholly or 
partly under a religious denomination”? What is meant by 
any “denominational doctrine or tenet’? The scholarly Mr. 
Holls gave the convention no definition of these words, although 
he did say it was not intended to cut off all religion from the 
schools. If this be .so what may be taught? Take away the 
distinctive doctrine of every religious denomination, and what 
is left? Who is to determine? The Court of Appeals, of 
course; and then we shall have, in the schools, a court-made 
religion, a state religion, a sort of union. between church and 
state, just what Dr. King professed not .to want. 
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BY AUSTIN O'MALLEY. 
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HE clinging mist— 


7S Wan smoke from lamp extinct 
uprist— 
qe Drifts thin along the cold dusk 
land, 
And caught therethrough are 
star-sparks flung 


Smouldering from the _ white- 
flamed moon. 


Night-noon, 
And Gabriel slants to the round 
W7 world’s rim, 


Dim face and grave of him 
Transfixt in rapt love’s stare; 
4 y His rayonnant hair 
: In sharp lines meshed athwart 
Mars’ essonite 
Behind his shoulder swung. , 
Beyond brown Carmel the Midland Sea 
Quaps jet-silvern ceaselessly. 
Come! Come! Come! 
Longs yon lone nightingale with upper green of olive leaves 
athrill 
Against her heart-leaps,—Come, strange Love! 
Death-still 
The maiden Mary kneels, red lips disparted for a questioning 
At plaint insistent of the Ghostly Dove. 
Then lo! the lit gold air, 
And there 
A voice made wonderful by old God-converse face to face: 
“Hail, full of grace!” 
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THE fine tastes of Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, 
are well known to all conversant with the literature 
of the day. His literary gifts have often left their 
impress upon the moulds of American thought. He 

‘ is a bold and original thinker, scattering seeds. of 
genius over many a field that may have before seemed barren, 
and spurring on perhaps many a halting worker by his presen- 
tations of high incentives and attainable goals. We know him 
chiefly as a master of virile prose; yet our own pages have 
often reflected the flashes of the gentler beam of his lighter 
studies. What verses he has published revealed a power of ex- 
pression in metrical numbers not inferior to that familiar to us 
in his nervous prose. We have now a volume of poems from 
his pen which confirms the impression.* 

In the varied field of German literature the author has found 
a delight which he endeavors to impart to others not so con- 
versant with the Teutonic tongue as he. We ought to feel 
grateful for the boon, for the treasures of modern German 
literature are as yet but little known here, except to the very 
favored few. There is a crowd of lyrical poets whose works 
are full of tender fancy and rich appreciation of nature, yet the 
average English reader knows nothing of any German poetry 
but that of Schiller, Goethe, Heine, Freiligrath, and a few others. 
In the odes and ballads of the multitude of modern German 
singers we get a much more luminous view of the emotional side 
of the German character than in the loftier epic or tragedy of 
the great masters. If that side of the German mind present 
to us sometimes views of nature which seem far-fetched and 
conceits which appear trivial or infantile, they reveal to us also 
an ingenuousness and a healthy natural sympathy far more de- 
lightful to contemplate than the polished and perfect produc- 
tions of the more classical schools of Italy and France. 


* Songs, chiefly from the German. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. Chicago: A. J. 
McClurg & Co. 
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Bishop Spalding’s work may be regarded somewhat as that 
of the late James Clarence Mangan, who was perhaps the great- 
est master in this field that ever appeared. His renderings are 
adaptations rather than translations. In some he has rejected 
the rhymed ending, no doubt with a view of imparting the spirit 
of the original with greater effect. His choice of verbal vehicles 
leads him sometimes to the more intractable and unplastic ele- 
ments of English, things that do not readily fall into the drill- 
step of the rhyme-master; but if we can realize the effect, the 
seeming irregularity by which it is sometimes wrought must be 
accepted as part of the design. 

Some of the shorter lyrics in this volume are gems of poetic 
crystallization. What could be more tenderly pathetic than this 
brief last will and testament of some moribund singer, entitled 


“OQ FRIENDS OF MINE, UPHANG WHEN I AM DEAD. 


“QO friends of mine, uphang when I am dead 
This little harp, above the altar there, 
Where hang so many wreaths just overhead 
Of gentle maids who died when spring was fair. 


“The sexton then to travellers will show 
This little harp with ribbons red entwined, 
Which fall and float in peaceful rhythmic flow 
Beneath the golden chords in evening wind. 


“And oft, so he shall tell, at sunset hour 
The strings with tenderest melody do thrill, 
And children playing near in fragrant bower 
Behold the wreaths tremble and then grow still.” —Ao/tz. 


A piece entitled “A Battle Hymn,” after the gallant and 
gifted Kérner, gives an example of a peculiar form of rhyme, 
as well as an evidence of the nobility of motive which fired the 
heart and nerved the arm of. the patriot poet who died so very 
young, but not too young for.fame. The hymn is a fine com- 
panion ode to the “Song of the Sword.” 


“A BATTLE HYMN. 


“Father, on thee I call! 
The smoke of battle rises like a cloud 
And roaring cannon make the heavens loud : 
Thou battle-leader, thee I call; 
Father, lead. thou me on. 
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“Father, lead thou me on: 
Lead me to victory, lead me to death, 
Thou art my God, of thee I hold life’s breath: 
Lord, as thou wilt, lead thou me on; 
My God, thee I confess. 


“My God, thee I confess: 
As in the awful rush of the cyclone, 
So in the storm of battle’s thunder-tone, 
Fountain of good, thee I confess ; 
Father, uphold thou me. 


“ Father, uphold thou me: 
Into thy hands my life I freely give, 
Thou may’st it take, as thou alone mak’st live; 
Eternal God, uphold thou me; 
Father, thee I do praise. 


“ Father, thee I do praise: 
It is no battle for mere earthly good ; 
The holiest defend we with our blood, 
Then dying, conquering, thee I praise ; 
God, thee myself I give. 


“God, thee myself I give: 
If death come now to me in battle’s storm, 
If on the plain be cast my lifeless form, 
To thee, my God, myself I give; 
Father, on thee I call.” 


We would fain go on reproducing examples from this fasci- 
nating volume of little-known anthology, but it is better to 
recommend lovers of good poetry to get the book itself and 
spend a couple of hours in the gracious company of ‘the gifted 
bards whom Bishop Spalding knows so well. The typography 
and production of the book are worthy of the contents. 


The name of Louise Imogen Guiney shows from two title- 
pages just to hand. A tiny bundle of sonnets inspired by her 
recent travels in England reveals her cunning hand and quaint 
taste. The book is all printed in Oxford black-letter, and 
therefore looks very medieval or Early English. In the poems 
the same rich play of fancy and bold imagery with which the 
poet’s previous work has made us familiar display themselves 
throughout, 

The other work is a small volume of prose with an odd title 
—Lovers’ St. Ruth’s.* It embraces four tales with entirely dif- 


* Lovers’ Saint Ruth's, and Three Other Tales. By Louise Imogen Guiney. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. 
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ferent themes. The story which gives the title to the book is 
an idyll of English country life—a tragic one too. In other 
hands the tale must have seemed repulsive in its main features, 
but the author’s treatment of it is that of the skilful surgeon 
dealing with the boldness of a master with a deadly sore or 
monstrous growth of bone or flesh. The second story, which is 
called “ Our Lady of the Union,” is 4 wonderful effort to re- 
concile the practical world of a soldier’s life in the great Civil 
War here with the mysticism of such romance as that which 
fired and transfigured the Maid of Orleans. The story is a 
great tragic poem, high-toned, solemn, weird, and perfect in its 
unity. “An Event on the River,” which is the third of the 
stories, is a finely conceived domestic drama, with an Italian 
youth as the central figure, and a development that would serve 
for the theme of a romantic opera of the old “ Bohemian Girl” 
school. The last of the series is an Irish story called “The 
Provider.” It is not true to its subject, and is utterly unnatural. 
To picture an Irish boy, even though of a poetical tendency, 
deliberately planning suicide and the murder of a little sister, 
for the purpose of bringing some physical comfort to a suffer- 
ing, poverty-stricken mother, is to strain the artistic licenses 
beyond all legitimate bounds. There is no Irish boy so dull as 
not to know that the suffering such a deed must bring to a 
mother’s heart would be far beyond anything which poverty 
and sickness could ever bring. Besides this false conception of 
character, the additional blemish of the outrageous Irish dialect 
adopted by Puck and other scoffers at Celtic ways is found in 
Miss Guiney’s *dialogue—such as the spelling “phwat” for 
“what,” and the utterly pointless “bhoy” for “boy.” Nobody 
in Ireland says “toime” for “time,” nor “Oi” for “I.” These 
things are all Saxon abominations. Other grotesque things 
occur in the course of this story, such as the locating of an 
“Anti-Sassenach Bank” in Belfast (the one city in Ireland 
where the Sassenach has any real foothold), which must - cause 
the initiated to smile. No technique, however skilful, can hide 
such blots as these or obscure the glaring radical defects. of 
the story. But it is amply atoned for by the merits of the 
other three. 


The style cynical may be tolerated in a-tract-or. a: story that 
may be galloped through in some interval like the mauvais quart 
Cheure before dinner, to sharpen one’s appetite. But the cyni- 
cism which ventures an exhibition in a_ thirty-four-chaptered 
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story, and pervades every sentence in every chapter, is more 
likely to banish appetite than intensify it. Such may be said 
to be the case with regard to a novel called A Putiless Passion, 
whose author is given as Ella MacMahon. As there is a lady 
of that name whose work is well. known to Catholic readers, 
and admired very justly, it would be well to have the point 
settled at once whether or not the author of this book and 
another called A Modern Man is the lady known to us or an- 
other bearing or assuming her name. 

A Pitiless Passion treats us for the multi-millionth time to 
the weary story of the love of one person for the wife or hus- 
band of another. In this case it is the husband. This husband 
has married a woman for whom he thought he entertained a 
proper affection, but finds that he has been deceived by her 
and her mother about a terrible failing of hers. The young 
girl whom he thought all perfection turns out to be an habitual 
drunkard, and when he makes the discovery he loaths her, 
and then proceeds to fall in love with her cousin, while this 
lady has been for years secretly in love with him. 

To do the impossible is the task of a fool; to believe it the 
faith of an idiot. Yet this is just what the author of A Piuti- 
less Passion endeavors to achieve in the chapters devoted to 
the excusing of those two unhappy persons for getting them- 
selves into this dilemma. Both are altruists in theory, so that 
while they are madly impelled to the gratification of their 
unlawful passion, altruism urges them to save each other from 
such a sinful culmination. There is a dreadful war between 
altruism and egoism, and the result is a drawn battle, since 
only the death of the man puts an end to his misery, after the 
woinan had heroically made up her mind that to marry another 
man for-whom--she did not care was preferable to becoming a 
mistress. This is the whole story which occupies the thirty- 
four chapters of this book. It is discussed in the plainest 
and most forcible terms, and with a great deal of power at 
times. All through there runs a current of cynical sayings, 
mingled with scattered texts of Scripture and Shaksperean 
quotations, indicating that the writer has at all events made 
some study of the two great authorities, whether she (if a she) 
had profited by the teaching of the greater one or not. 

To make this woman—Magdalen Ponsonby—struggling with 
a guilty passion for a man who made no such struggle but did 
his best to conquer her,—to make her appear as really actuated 
by unselfish motives is what the author in many passages en- 
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deavors to do. About the thing which is called love in such 
cases there can be no doubt or confusion in honest minds. It 
is the basest of human instincts, and the culmination .of all 
human selfishness. The discussion of it in the labored analyti- 
cal way in which it is treated in this novel reveals a curious 
bent of mind. Why such subjects are selected by women as 
themes for painstaking expatiation, is one of those inexplicable 
things about the sex which establishes it as a contradiction and 
an enigma. 

The title A Modern Man, which is also a production of 
Ella MacMahon’s, suggests a type. It is likely enough that 
there are such persons as Merton Byng, the character which 
the writer has selected—a man whose affections easily travel 
from one enchantress to another, and can return just as readily 
to his former love when repulsed by the latter. There are 
fickle men, and men base enough to lie about their fickleness ; 
and yet they are not typical men, if we consider the matter 
fairly. But even if they were typical, it is hard to discover 
what good is to be done by writing about them in the cynical, 
jesting way which Ella MacMahon adopts. The book is a 
Mephistophelian sort of production—a prolonged sneer at man- 
kind, and at some types of womankind too. It does not stand 
upon trifles when describing its characters or their acts or lan- 
guage. Although there is nothing actually immoral in its situa- 
tions or suggestions, its tone is bold, and a spirit of mock levity 
pervades it throughout. Books of this class warn us against the 
danger of living in a fools’ paradise. Some people had thought 
that the wave of erotic and decadent. literature, to which 
women contributed so large a quota, had ‘spent its force. It 
would appear only to have changed its color and form some- 
what, and taken a-different: direction. 


A republication of Theodore Roosevelt’s Mew York, written 
some years ago as one of the “ Historic Towns’’* series, edited 
by Professor Freeman and Rev. W. Hunt, seems to have been 
determined on with a view to enable the author to subjoin a 
chapter covering the present crisis in the city’s history. There 
may not be the best of wisdom in such a determination, if the 
new edition be really due to it, as the crisis is by no means a 
thing of the past, and little, therefore, can be drawn from it 
either as moral or example in the perplexing problem of muni- 


*Historic Towns.. New York. ‘By Theodore Roosevelt. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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cipal government in great centres. In his present official posi- 
tion Mr. Roosevelt, though doing a world of good in insisting 
on the enforcement of law, is not favorably placed for the ac- 
quisition of the “historical temperament,” whatever be his facil- 
ities for gaining possession of the facts. His postscript deals al- 
most exclusively with recent developments in the city, and runs 
in the lines of the numerous public utterances of the author since 
he was called upon to assume the responsibilities of Chief Com- 
missioner of Police. While we may give credit to the official 
for the public spirit in which he has discharged his duty, we 
cannot concede that the historical value as such of his history 
of New York is enhanced by a discussion: in. which he is so 
noted a participant. With this reservation, we can gladly hail 
the reissue of the volume. Its literary merits are high. He 
sketches the early history of the settlers with an easy and pic- 
turesque pen. 

When the burning questions of religion come forward for 
treatment amongst the others he preserves the most evident 
desire to be impartial and to treat all parties fairly. His chap- 
ter dealing with the acquirement of constitutional privileges 
under the Catholic governor, Thomas Dongan, gives every 
credit to the liberality of his administration; but it must be 
owned, for one who ‘has rightly laid such emphasis on the ne- 
‘cessity of obedience to enacted laws, that his excuses for the 
lawless uprising of the German Williamite, Leisler, and the 
Orange partisans, against the lawful authorities of the city in 
1689, outstrip the limits of generosity. Furthermore, it is to be 
noted that whilst Mr. Roosevelt does not hesitate to classify 
James II. as a stupid and cruel bigot, he uses no such term 
toward - his. successor, whose first present to New York was a 
governor who deprived the Roman Catholic citizens of the 
liberty of conscience which was granted to every one by King 
James. The anomalous position of these two monarchs is thus 
clearly illustrated. King James may have been a bigot in 
theory, but his practice did not show it. King William posed 
as the champion of “civil and religious liberty,” but his acts 
toward his Roman Catholic subjects were more like those of 
the Pagan Roman emperors toward the early Christians than 
those of a mere despot blinded by unreasoning hate and child- 
ish passion. The constant reiteration of shibboleths is, however, 
a strong thing, as we find when even men like Mr. Roosevelt, 
striving to be thoroughly fair, are insensibly coerced by them 
into sins of omission and commission like these. 
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A new work on elocution,* by Rev. Philip. Williams, O.S.B., 
and Ven. F. Celestine: Sullivan, O.S.B.,.the professors of that 
art at St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, deserves the 
attention of orthoépists and teachers. It is for the class of 
beginners chiefly that the work is: written and compiled, and 
the methods. recommended to embryo orators seem to be sound. 
A good selection of examples for recitation has been made. It 
includes some American Catholic. writers of the: present day, 
including Professor Maurice F. Egan,»Father-Alfred Young, and 
Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly; but lest these and. others should be. 
inflated with vanity at. finding. themselves bracketed, with 
Shakspere and Milton, it is: explained that:no .offence:to such 
great names is intended.-' The book: has..been produced:-at the 
printing-office of the college of St.. Benedict’s, and, it deserves 
unqualified praise for its: typography: and ‘binding. 


Although there is an antique flavor about some of the-te- 
flections contained in the book, the advice and admonitions of 
the late Bishop of Montpellier, Monseigneur Le Courtier, ad- 
dressed to ladies in retreat,t and now republished in an Eng- 
lish dress, have still as forcible an applicability to women who 
are in the world as when they were first given out. These sober 
appeals to consciences crusted over with worldly. anxieties and 
social vanities must in their time have stirred some sluggish 
pulses. Society and custom are the tyrants of to-day no less 
than in the year in which the words were penned. There are 
many very estimable persons who imagine that to be “in so- 
ciety,” and to be a little tolerant of its follies, is by no means 
incompatible with the keeping up of a decent show of pious 
living. It was to such easy, self-complacent people that the 
bishop’s words were originally addressed, and the somewhat 
pessimistic tone which pervades much of his work shows that 
this class formed the stiffest soil of any for the spiritual plough: 
The style of these admonitions has little to remind one that 
it is French. It is neither emotional nor exclamatory, but re- 
sembles rather good solid English of the last century, and there 
is much serviceable and practical suggestion embodied in each 
of its chapters. 


Of hand-books and manuals of English literature there be 
a multitude, and yet to the judicious mind there is. room 


* Elements of Expression, Vocal and Physical. By Rev. Philip Williams, O.S.B., and Ven: 
F. Celestine Sullivan, O.S.B. Atchison, Kan. : Abbey Student Print, St. Benedict's College. 


+ Thoughts and Counsels for Women of the World. By Monseigneur Le Courtier, —- 
of Montpellier. Baltimore : John Murphy & Co. 
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for more. The want of methodical arrangement and scientific 
aim in most of those already existing is painfully apparent. We 
owe it to Brother Noah, of. the Christian: Schools fraternity, 
that some effort has been made to rectify this slovenliness. 
He has just published a manual* which can confidently be 
recommended as useful. The grouping and classification of the 
authors follow an intelligent system, and the relationship be- 
tween literary work and the active life of the various times at 
which it was produced is clearly demonstrated. By this method 
the student gets practical help in the acquisition of historical 
knowledge, somewhat resembling that gained by the use of phy- 
sical charts in the study of geography. There is room for an- 
other volume of a similar kind wherein the work of American 
littérateurs may find adequate recognition, for as yet but scanty 
justice has been done them by their own country. 


In the Cathedral Calendar and League Annual for 1896 a 
pleasing record of work done for the promotion of organized 
worship of the Adorable Sacrament will be found, besides much 
information of the work of the League of the Sacred Heart 
and the Cathedral Library Association. The annual serves a 
double purpose—that of an ecclesiastical almanac and a stimu- 
lus to pious deeds and increased devotion to the Sacred Heart. 


In the annual report of the Catholic Truth Society of Otta- 
wa there is an extended account of the fifth yearly meeting of 
the organization, from which we gain an idea of the substantial 
good effected through its operations. One of the most striking 
material results achieved during the year was the immunity 
which Ottawa enjoyed from the visits of the professional escaped 
nuns and “converted ” priests who had previously found a happy 
hunting-ground in the city. The less manifest blessings of en- 
lightenment silently but not the less surely flowing from the con- 
stant diffusion of Catholic truth, in print as well as orally, furnish 
the strongest incitement to the continuation of the work of the 
Catholic Truth Society, in Canada and elsewhere. Much stress 
is laid, in the report, upon the grievous loss the Ottawa soci- 
ety has sustained in the death of Sir John Thompson, who had 
been a most active member and promoter of the society. 


“Leprosy, and the Charity of the Church to its Victims,” 
by Rev. L. W. Mulhane, gives us, within the limits of a pam- 


* English Literature: A Manual for Academies, High-schools, and Colleges. By the Bro- 
thers of the Christian Schools. New York: P. O’Shea. 
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phlet, a vivid picture of the ravages of the horrible plague to 
which Father Damien fell a willing victim, and the mighty 
efforts of the Catholic Church to mitigate the lot of its unhap- 
py victims. There is something profoundly impressive in the 
recital. It gives one a new view of, things. It: opens to our 
eyes a realm of horror outside our daily ken, lighted up by the 
fires of unconquerable self-sacrifice and noblest charity. The 
pamphlet is published at Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


Rev. Dr. Zahm’s address on “ The Necessity of Developing 
Scientific Studies in Ecclesiastical Seminaries,” delivered at the 
Brussels Scientific Conference, has been printed by Polleunis & 
Cruterick, 37 Rue des Ursulines, Brussels. It is a masterful 
and scholarly discourse, needless to say, and its tone eminently 
hortatory throughout. 


“ Catholic School Chimes” is the title of a choice collection 
of hymns, with music, suitable for little people in parochial 
schools. The compiler, G. Fischer, has made a good selection, 
and his work has been well helped out by the printer, in 
excellent notation and typography. A. tasteful .collection of 
secular songs is embodied in the work, whose publishers are 
Fischer & Brother, New York and Toledo, Ohio. 


Just before going to press we received a copy of the annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Education, vol. i., for the year 1892- 
93. The volume is a massive one, containing 1,224 pages of 
closely-printed matter, including many valuable statistical tables. 
The report gives not only a comprehensive view of the position 
of educational progress in the United States, but deals exhaus- 
tively and in a most luminous way with the chief European 
systems. Amongst the criticisms embodied in it is the following 
on the Catholic Educational Exhibit at the World’s Fair, Chica- 
go, by Will S. Monroe, in the Boston Journal of Education: 


“The Catholics of the United States, England, and France 
have made a very large educational exhibit—too large in quan- 
tity for purposes of study, the same lines of work being dupli- 
cated over and over. Needle and art work constitute a very 
large part of the exhibit. The former bears evidence of great 
skill, but the latter does not take high rank as art work, the 
works being too often copies and ,these stiff and mechanical. 
Most of the teaching orders of both men and women, repre- 
senting every grade of instruction, exhibit their work, that of 
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the Brothers of the Christian Schools and the Sisters of Notre 
Dame taking highest rank. If the Blessed John Baptist de la 
Salle could know the widespread influence of his teachings, and 
the reverent consideration of his memory at this time, he would 
indeed realize that his great life-work had not been in vain. 
The Brothers of the Christian Schools exhibit some very good 
work, more especially in English. The altar constructed by 
the pupils of the , St. Joseph’s.s Orphan Home, Columbus, 
Ohio, is a fine piece of work in manual training. St. Benedict's 
Academy, Chicago, submits some excellent pen-drawings, as 
does also the Institute of our Lady at Longwood. For 13-year- 
old boys, the plumbing sent by St. Francis’ Industrial School 
at Eddington, Pa., is very superior. It is interesting to find in 
the Catholic educational exhibit the introduction of elementary 
science in the lower grades. The St. James’ and the St. Stan- 
islaus’ ‘schools, Chicago, have done some creditable work in this 
line.’In the exhibit of the Diocese of ,Covington, Ky., one finds 
a number of pieces of creditable water-color paintings... Some 
well-written compositions come. from Manhattan College,.New 
York, «and the history charts made at the Ursuline Academy, 
Pittsburg, show considerable ingenuity. The needlework through- 
out the Catholic exhibit is excellent; it is one of the, strongest 
features of the exhibit. The garments from the Colored. Indus- 
trial Institute, Pine Bluff, Ark., are well made. Rock Hill Col- 
lege, Maryland, makes an interesting collection of woods, and 
the schools of Philadelphia show good wood-carvings.” 


» 
> 





I.—THE ROMAN COURT.* 

It must be evident that much ambiguity and ignorance exist, 
even among Catholics, on the subject of the origin, organization, 
scope, and procedure of the Court of Rome, in its capacity as 
Central Executive of the Church Universal. When the Papal 
Delegate first arrived in the United States the confusion in the 
lay mind regarding his official status and the scope of his mis- 
sion gave rise to some curious misapprehensions. There is no 
reason for wonder that such should be the case. Hitherto the 
literature on the subject of the Papal Court was to be found 
only outside the pale of the English language. English-speaking 
Catholics have reason to be grateful to the Rev. Peter A. Baart, 
S.T.L., who has removed this obstacle to the acquisition of au- 


* Thé Roman Court, By the Rev. Peter A. Baart,S.T.L. Milwaukee : “Hoffmann Broth- 
ers Company. , 
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thentic knowledge on the subject. In a _ single-volume treatise, 
which he has just published, we get all the information that is 
needed on the growth of offices and titles in the church, the 
antiquity of these offices, the sphere of duties attaching to them, 
the legal procedure of the various departments of the church 
government, the powers of nuncios, legates, ablegates, dele- 
gates, and other functionaries on whom power is’ devolved in 
settling questions in which the church is concerned in every part 
of the world. We may remark that one of the most useful por- 
tions of this valuable treatise is that in which the scope and 
design of the Congregation of the Index are set forth, and we 
would commend it to all those who have derived their notions 
of the subject from the vague immemorial godemouche stories 
which have come down to us concurrently with the fee-faw-fum 
legends about the terrible Jesuits. In the concluding chapter 
of the book Father Baart throws light on the origin and etymo- 
logy of the officials called protonotaries. In the very beginning 
of the church protonotaries were men appointed in the various 
dioceses by the bishops to note the proceedings against Chris- 
tians, and keep a record of their speech and acts while under 
examination before the pagan tribunals or undergoing martyr- 
dom. When the persecutions ceased the office was perpetuated, 
the duty assigned to it being the recording of all decrees and 
enactments affecting the church—an historical registry office, so 
to speak. Many changes in the duties and privileges of the 
office have taken place in the lapse of ages, and the rules now 
applying to it are very exact. They will be found most minutely 
set forth in this most luminous work. 





2.—MEMOIR OF FATHER DIGNAM, S.J.* 

We have very great pleasure in turning to the pages of this 
memoir from the hours wasted in reading the inflated puerili- 
ties of a book with the absurd title, Christ’s Idea of the Super- 
natural. It is breathing the healthy air from the sea and 
mountain or over broad uplands, with an infinite height of sky 
above them, after choking in a fog. We gather from the pre- 
face, which is written by Father Purbrick, a member of the 
same illustrious order as the subject of the memoir, that the 
latter is the work of a leading member of the Institute of 
the Poor Servants of the Mother of God. 

With this lady Father Dignam was associated “in the 


* Memoir of Father Dignam, S.J. Printed for the Poor Servants of the Mother of 
God, the Convent, Brentford, London. 
VOL, LXII.—45 
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creation, organization, and construction” of a new congregation 
of religious women. She therefore had exceptional opportuni- 
ties of observing the principles upon which he acted, as well as 
of obtaining a knowledge of the various phases of his character. 
In turn she was associated with him in the revival and estab- 
lishment of the Apostleship of Prayer in England, and, as 
Father Purbrick well expresses it, “in this all-absorbing interest 
of his on behalf of the Divine Master she had anew every op- 
portunity of knowing him most thoroughly.” 

We have in the insight of this lady into the character of 
Father Dignam means of knowing how he stood in the judg- 
ment of a holy woman of organizing and administrative talent. 
This insight would of itself afford abundant material for one of 
those charming monographs in which we see a living man in 
whom we have a vital interest; and not a bundle of qualities, 
or a corpse in process of dissection. But there is more than 
that here, for the author of the memoir had before her Father 
Dignam’s correspondence with his sister for over forty years. 
The bond between him and this sister was the most intimately 
perfect we can have on earth. It has conditions which, for the 
development of intellectual or spiritual culture, are more ad- 
vantageous than those of parent and child, of brother and 
brother, as well as being free from certain restraints of these 
relationships besides. She it was who had first influenced him 
in taking the step to enter the Society of Jesus; and from the 
time of his being a scholastic in the order he poured out to 
her his soul until the last moment when the good and faithful 
servant was called upon to enter into the joy of his Lord. 
We shall transcribe one letter to this sister : 

During the Exposition at the Triduum in 1865 he wrote 
her: “I recalled your words, ‘What a happy year it has been 
for you.’ Yes, the year had passed, and I knelt before the 
same Lord as I did last year at the Forty Hours, and thought 
of all he had given me—all he had rescued me from; the 
graces only to be estimated in eternity into that one short 
year. Oh! my heart echoed your words, ‘What a happy year.’ 
And yet the year gone is a serious thought.” All these chap- 
ters breathe the same spirit, and are so natural, with here and 
there little characteristic touches telling of the family tie, com- 
mon modes of thought, the intricate network of associations 
binding heart to heart, soul to soul. 

Thank God, we can sometimes inhale a Catholic atmosphere 
even in the nineteenth century ! 
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3.—SERMONS FOR ALL SEASONS.* 


The issue of the concluding volumes of Hunolt’s Sérmons 
(vols. xi. and xii.) brings to a close an undertaking of a very 
onerous character, and one which reflects much credit on the 
publishers, the Messrs. Benziger. The Rev. Francis Hunolt, of 
the Jesuit order, was the preacher of the Cathedral of Treves 
for many years. In his official capacity he was called upon to 
expound the word of God and the .law of the church upon 
every phase and problem of the religious life. He did so with 
a fulness, a clearness, and a harmonious ease of expression’ 
which entitle him to rank among the foremost exponents of 
the Christian doctrine, of modern times. The body of sermons 
which he has left as a monument is an encyclopedic work. 
The work of translating these discourses into English was 
undertaken by the Rev. J. Allen, D.D., a missionary priest 
now stationed at Queenstown in South Africa. The labor ‘was 
a herculean one; what it really amounted to may be remotely 
guessed from the number and size of the volumes. A dozen 
tomes, each containing over five hundred pages of the same 
size as those of this magazine, meaning a total of about a quar- 
ter of a million of words—a monument of: learning and patience 
of a verity! Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the 
Messrs. Benziger for the care evinced in the typography of 
this great work; and the excellence of the printing is matched 
by the solidity and appropriateness of the binding. 

Vols. xi. and xii. are devoted as a whole to the general 
subject of “The Christian’s Model.” This embraces seventy- 
four sermons, adapted to the Sundays and holydays of the 
year. Many of them contain eloquent panegyrics of the ancient 
city of Treves and its glorious army of martyrs. 

A complete index of all the sermons, classified under their 
different headings, is given at the end of vol. xii. 

As models of style these sermons may not be of special 
service to the English-speaking student. But as examples of 
soundness of doctrine, copious explanation, and heartfelt fervor 
of eloquence of another country and a former school and style, 
they cannot but afford a profitable result to the diligent stu- 
dent. 

* The Christian's Model ; or, Sermons on the Life and Death of Christ, the Example and 


Virtues of Mary, and other Chosen Saints of God. By the Rev. Father Francis Hunolt. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Allen, D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 



















































“a A VALUABLE article appears in this month’s 
issue of our magazine on the subject of Catholic 
‘The. Charities and State Appropriations, from the pen 
of Mr. McDonough, one of the delegates-at-large to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of last year. The delegates-at-large, while 
they count but for one vote each at such conventions, when 
questions come to a division, represent the general constituency 
and not any particular district or locality. It will be seen that 
in Mr. McDonough’s recital of the convention’s proceedings 
over the schools and charities’ appropriations, the position we 
contended for in our article on the subject last year was fully 
sustained. 
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Lurid and ominous indeed was the opening of the year 1896. 
War-clouds, conjured up as if by magic in both hemispheres, 
seemed ready to burst in several quarters. But the immediate 
danger has passed, although no one can say whether or not it 
may reappear at any moment. The proximate cause of war in 
each case was the inordinate rapacity of Great Britain in the 
pursuit of new territory. 
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Mr. Cleveland’s message to Congress with regard to the 
Venezuelan boundary seemed at one time like the blast of the 
war-bugle, awaking martial echoes on both continents. The 
appointment of a commission to examine the historical evidence 
on the boundary-line gave no assurance of any more than time 
for deliberation on both sides. The tone of the press in ‘this 
country and Great Britain was in the main warlike, but events 
have occurred since then which have moderated the bellicose 
mood of Great Britain at least. 
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Like a bolt from the blue came a war-note from no less a 
personage than the Emperor of Germany, Queen Victoria's 
grandson. This entirely uncontrollable and irresponsible monarch 
startled the world one morning by despatching a telegram to 
the President of the Dutch Republic in South Africa, congratu- 
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lating him on the victory of the Boers over a Scotch adventur- 
er, Dr. Jameson, who had led a filibustering party from British 
South Africa into the Transvaal. The Dutch sharp-shooters 
met the band at the frontier and doubled the invaders up, as 
they did the British regulars under Sir George Colley, at Laing’s 
Nek, some score of years previously. 
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It is claimed by the British that they hold a suzerainty 
over the Transvaal, and this is why the Emperor’s telegram was 
taken as a thunderclap. The words of the message plainly in- 
timated that if Great Britain intended to make a grab at the 
Transvaal again, she would find German needleguns facing her. 


_ 
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This was regarded as unkind and uncalled for in Great 
Britain, but Mr. Chamberlain, the Foreign Secretary, for all 
that found it desirable to repudiate Dr. Jameson and his raid, 
and hasten to assure the Boers that it was all a mistake to 
think England wanted the Transvaal. But it is said that since 
then the Boer government has come into possession of evidence 
showing that Dr. Jameson acted with the connivance of the 
British South African Company, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony, and, indirectly, of the home govern- 
ment. These discoveries may prove very embarrassing to Great 
Britain, but they may have a good result on the Venezuelan 
question. 
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Amidst: these various distractions the sufferings of the 
wretched Armenian people have been overlooked. Nothing suits 
the Moslem better than angry controversies between the 
European powers. These enable him to go on in his career of 
cruelty unchecked. He is indulging his natural propensities at 
the expense of the Armenians, on a scale which seems to sur- 
pass all his former exploits in massacre and brutality. Horrify- 
ing accounts come in daily, telling of whole districts devastated 
and strewn with corpses and smoking ruins, and women and 
children carried off by the thousand to become Moslem slaves, 
The cry of a martyred people ascends to heaven, and it seems 
to fall unheeded on Christian ears. 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM AS KING OF ENGLAND. 


(From the Literary Digest.) 


THE following communication is likely to create widespread interest. Dis- 
putes about royal succession have before now convulsed great nations with 
civil war, and as Albert Edward, the present Prince of Wales, is very unpopu- 
lar with staid and sober Englishmen, and only tolerated as the Queen’s son in 
English society outside of the “fast set,” it is not impossible that there is trouble 
in store for Great Britain when Queen Victoria dies. The Frankfirter Zeitung, 
Frankfiirt, says : 

“We receive from a European capital (not London) the following communi- 
cation. It has been sent to us in a way bordering on mystification, and its con- 
tents have been noted with much astonishment. We would regard the matter as 
a belated or advanced April-foolery, were it not that the form and tone of the 
manuscript prove that the writer is very much in earnest. Besides, we know that 
some most curious political sects in Great Britain and elsewhere uphold the most 
remarkable ideas. The Jacobites, for instance, who to this day defend the rights 
of the Stuarts against the usurpers of the Hanoverian-English dynasty, are no 
single exception. We give the communication as a curiosity, but wish to point 
out that it may possibly indicate the existence of a deeply hidden current, whose 
aims cannot yet be determined. The communication runs as follows: 

“«* Many people will be astonished to hear of an English Succession question, 
yet it exists. The Prince of Wales was born in 1841; his sister, the Empress 
Frederick, was born in 1840. As a rule it is thought that sons have precedence 
of daughters in the heirship of thrones. But in England this is of the case. 
The laws of succession in the Royal Family, as far as there are any, make no dif- 
ference between sons and daughters, but speak of children only. This sensational 
discovery must be credited to the late historian Froude, and the most enthusiastic 
defenders of this idea are, in England, Lord Lonsdale, Lord Methuen, and last, 
but not least, the celebrated writer and publisher, William T. Stead, of Zhe 
Review of Reviews. The latter points out that England has ever been greater 
under her queens than under her kings, and Vicioria II. would be very popular. 

“« Curiously enough, however, the Princess Royal is likely to decline the 
honor, probably because, after her death, the crown would go to her eldest son, 
Emperor Wilitam IJ., and because she thinks it impossible to unite the two 
gigantic empires. She has, therefore, declared that the crown should go to her 
younger son, Prince Henry of Prussia. Emperor William II., however, will insist 
upon getting his rights as eldest child of the eldest child, and as such he is the 
legitimate heir, andnoone else. He is convinced that a union of the two empires 
would be of advantage not only to Great Britain and Germany, but to the whole 
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world. Emperor William is certainly not the kind of man that will allow his rights 
to be infringed, but he has tact enough not to mention the matter during the life 
of his grandmother. Perhaps it will now be understood what he meant when he 
said that the German army and the German navy will one day cross the ocean. 
Until recently Froude’s discovery was known to few persons, but Mr. Stead will 
undoubtedly take care to make the idea popular. At any rate, when Queen Vic- 
toria I. dies—which may God prevent for many years—England will experience 


a,” 


great surprises, 

We have given a verbal translation of this extraordinary communication, be- 
cause the English papers have only given an extract which makes it appear as if 
Germany and her Emperor intend to threaten Great Britain. The German papers 
as yet choose to apply the principle of ‘¢otschweigen to this communication ; that 
is, they mean to kill it by silence. 


THE BURNING QUESTION. 


(From the Homiletic Review.) 


THOSE who imagine that renewed prosperity will end the labor agitations do 
not know what elemental forces of human nature and what fundamental principles 
of the social system are involved. 

All classes admit the existence of great evils; all are-willing to have them 
removed, provided that their removal does not demand of them personal sacrifices. 
Everything is deemed lawful if only selfishness maintain its supremacy. Proper- 
ty is sacred, no matter how obtained ; possession is nine points in law, though the 
possessor be the devil. The mere suggestion that the present system may not be 
best is treated as rebellion. Here is a cardinal difficulty ; the willingness to en- 
ter upon a thorough, impartial investigation of the principles involved will yet have 
to be created. 

While privilege dreams itself secure in its castle, the wildest theories of destruc- 
tion and revolution are preached to the multitude. On the commons of cultured 
Boston three or four meetings are held simultaneously every Sunday afternoon to 
denounce capitalism and to inflame the masses by glowing accounts of their suffer- 
ings and wrongs. Nationalists, Populists, and Socialists vie with one another in 
their efforts to prove the worthlessness and hopelessness of the existing order and 
the need of change. This pessimism is by no means confined to laborers; it has 
affected students and specialists, who are overwhelmed by the magnitude of the 
urgent problems. 


WINNING TRAITS OF IRISH CATHOLICS. 


(From the Literary Digest.) 


A FRENCH writer, M. Jacques de Consanges, has begun an historical account 
of “ Catholicism in the United States.” In the course of his first article (Revue 
Encyclopédique, September) he has occasion to speak of the jealousy of the Amer- 
ican bishops for the independence of their church, and as an instance mentions the 
failure of Herr Cahensly’s plan to give each nationality in this country a bishop of 
its own speech. This failure, he says, was laid at the door of the Irish, which 
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leads him to say a word as to the relations of the Irish people to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in America. These reflections we here translate : 

“ This Irish origin of a great number of Catholics has been thrown in their 
faces not only by the Germans but by the native-born Americans; it has even 
stirred up persecutions by ‘Native Americans’ and ‘Know-Nothings.’ And, 
nevertheless, does it not seem that the Celtic character, when transplanted into 
America, gains there the moral vigor and perseverance in which it is generally 
lacking, while retaining its robust complexion, its love of danger and of adven- 
tures, its brilliant imagination, its somewhat flowery eloquence, its ardor, its ten- 
derness of heart, and its generosity? Are not these the traits of physiognomy of 
the American church? And is it not this suppleness of intellect that has per- 
mitted Cardinal Gibbons to accomplish the work that he has made his own, ‘ of 
having made known the church to the American people, of having demonstrated 
the harmony that exists between the doctrines of the church and the liberal insti- 
tutions of America ?’” 

The peculiar temperament of the Irish prelates, such as Gibbons and Ireland, 
has thus, according to the author, aided them in their task of preaching the essen- 
tial unity of Catholicism and democracy. Says he: 

“Was not democracy born with the church? Did not the church teach to 
our own age the ideas of equality and of pity that it now claims as its own? 

“What they wish, these bishops preach in their lives. It must be confessed 
that the church in America finds itself in a particularly favorable situation for this 
experiment. It has no antecedents; in spite of its hundred years of existence it 
is in process of formation, it is creating its own traditions, and the Gibbonses, the 
Keanes, the Irelands are its ancestors; but, above all, it is composed of the 
people. 

“ Each day thousands of Irish and Germans land, and they wait only a priest 
to form a parish. They are not even peasants; they are petty shopkeepers, em- 
ployers, workmen. The clergy rise from these humble surroundings.” 

Of the labors of one of these Irish priests, now become an archbishop, M. de 
Consanges speaks as follows : 

“ These (priests) are not only missionaries, but the most active and enlight- 
ened of citizens. Father Ireland has done powerful work in the colonization of 
Minnesota. In 1878 he bought land and established thereon goo Catholic colon- 
ists. The success of this enterprise encouraged him to repeat it. He acquired 
#2,000 acres from the railway that leads from St. Paul to the Pacific, and the 
results of this purchase were as satisfactory as the former. . . . The Ameri- 
can bishops do not shrink from the embarrassments or risks of financial opera- 
tions; Monsignor Ireland has built twelve villages, from which he has not 
excluded Protestants. 

“Yet again, Archbishop Ireland, both by the authority that he is given by his 
office, and by that due to his own character, has several times acted as arbiter 
between employers and workmen ; not only the former but the latter have sought 
his aid ; he once settled a serious strike on the Manitoba Railroad.” 

In conclusion, the author recounts the influence of the Irish bishops at the 
Vatican, relates how they successfully urged Leo XIII. not to condemn the 
Knights of Labor, and closes with Cardinal Gibbons’s words to the Pope: 

“The church of the New World must conquer the people or it must itself 
perish,” 
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MEXICO AND CUBA. 


(From the Mexican Herald.) 


“Blood is thicker than water and the sentiment of liberty is more powerful 
than the tie of blood among a free people. When, eventually, not perhaps by 
means of the present revolution, Cuba shall secure her freedom, will she fall like a 
ripe plum into the lap of the United States? We prefer, if Cuba is to merge her 
fortunes with any other nation, that she should become an integral part of the 
Mexican Republic. It is our belief that the Republic of Mexico has an imperial 
destiny, and is to become a great nation among the nations of the earth. Mani- 
festly then, Cuba, lying to the eastward and commanding the Gulf of Mexico, 
should belong to this country. Cuba would be the forefoot of Imperial Mexico 
planted in the Atlantic! It would be the rendezvous of. the future Mexican navy, 
and every argument of race, language, and tradition favors Cuba asa Mexican 
state rather than as an American territory. As a-state of the Mexican Union, 
Cuba would have home rule; her own people would govern in their local affairs. 
Some of our colleagues of the native press in this city are of our opinion, notably 
La Patria and Ei Nacional. Bright, progressive, patriotic Mexicans are of the 
same way of thinking, for, -with us, they believe in the imperial destinies of this 
great country.” 





(From the Tiempo.) 


“Those people who speak of Cuban independence do so with malicious intent. 
The island is not ripe for autonomy, and if it does not remain.Spanish, it will not 
be free. It is not strong enough to resist that country which has tried to purchase 
Cuba from Spain. Say what you will, the United States will not permit Cuba to 
be free. When we examine into the real character of the insurrection and its 
leaders, we cannot discover any cause for sympathy, for as soon as the relations 
between the revolutionists and the sworn enemy of the Spanish-American countries 
became known, we could not believe that patriotism is the moving spring. How 
can we believe that those who love Latin Cuba would implore the gross and 
humiliating favor of the Saxons of America? The idea that Cuba might become 
Mexican has no foundation but the wish of some Mexicans ‘and the pretension of 
the insurgents. Does any one think the United States will make us a present of 
the island? No indeed. It would be very impolitic in our government to favor 


” 


the rising. 
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HE Right Honorable John Morley’s article on Matthew Arnold in the Wine- 
teenth Century Review will afford ample opportunity for much profitable dis- 
cussion in Reading Circles that permit the introduction of current topics. Matthew 
Arnold regarded England as a great force in the world, and was convinced that 
she could not exert this force effectively or wisely until her educational system had 
been widened, and all her standards of enlightenment raised. For this literature 
was to be the great instrument, together with organization. He wished to have 
the best elements of the Celt and the Saxon combined for mutual advantage. Con- 
cerning the present opportunities for women Mr. Morley writes as follows: 

“ From the fine ladies in great houses, through the daughters of doctors and 
lawyers and tradesmen, down to the shop-girl who lives by herself in a flat, it is 
among women that a revolution in ideals and possibilities is working its way, far 
exceeding in real significance any mere political changes, and perhaps even the 
transformation both in speculative religious beliefs and the temper in which they 
are held. on 

Arnold does not, I think, touch upon this remarkable phase of contemporary 
things; but he gives to a female relative an incidental piece of advice which is 
worth pressing in days when women in certain circles are beginning to exercise 
an influence, not quite beyond comparison with the influence of women in France 
in more than one great epoch of French history. 

“If I were you,” Matthew Arnold writes, “I should now take to some regular 
reading, if it were only an hour a day. It is the best thing in the world to have 
something of this sort as a point in the day, and far too few people know and use 
this secret. You would have your district still and all your business as usual, but 
you would have this hour in your day in the midst of it all, and it would soon be- 


come of the greatest solace to you.” 
. * * 


The Seton Circle of New York City is organized for the intellectual and social 
benefit of its members. The members meet twice monthly ; once for the business 
of the Reading Circle, and once at the lecture, for which they receive invitations 
for friends. _The government of the Circle is assigned to the executive committee, 
‘which consists of the five officers and five members. The members, besides an 
initiation fee of one dollar, pay five dollars yearly dues in semi-annual payments. 
Membership is limited to seventy-five for the present year. 

The officers are: Mrs. M. J. McDermott, President ; Miss K. Macdona, Vice- 
President ; Mrs. G. Steele, Recording Secretary ; Miss M. A. Bracken, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; Mrs. J. J. Barry, Treasurer. Executive Committee: Mrs. F. 
Oliver, Miss H. A. Whealen, Miss M. Dunn, Miss M. Le Sourd, Miss M. Mead. 
Rev. D. J. McMahon, D.D., Moderator. 

This list of books selected for the use of the members indicates very solid 
reading: History of the Church in England, by Mary Allies, 2 vols.; Flanagan’s 
History of the Church in England, 2 vols.; Dodd’s Church History of England, 
5 vols.; Anderdon’s Britain’s Early Faith; Lingard’s History of England; 
Pocock’s Records of the Reformation ; Burnet’s History of the Reformation in 
England ; S. Hubert Burke’s Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the 
Reformation Period ; J. Morris’s Troubles of Our Catholic Forefathers, and Records 
of the English (Jesuit) Province; Waterworth’s Origin and Development of 
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Anglicanism ; Gasquet’s Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries, and Edward 
VI. and the Book of Common Prayer; Mrs. Hope’s Divorce of Henry VIII. ; 
Robin’s The Argument for Royal Supremacy; Bridgett’s Thomas More, Life 
of Cardinal Fisher, Queen Elizabeth and. Catholic ‘Hierarchy ; Mrs. Stewart’s Life 
of Cardinal Pole; Lee’s Edward VI. and Church under Elizabeth ; Hall’s Society 
in the Elizabethan Age ; Breen and Estcourt on Anglican Orders; Meline’s Life of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

The general subject announced for the course of reading is the rising of the 
Anglican Schism. Literary numbers are interspersed relating to the “Idylls of 
the King ’ and other poems by Tennyson. Among the topics chosen for essays 
are the following : 

England's continuous Relations with the Holy See until XVIth Century, 
against assertion that the English Church was ever independent of Rome— 
Stephen Langton, Thomas a Becket, Anselm. 

Henry VIII. and Luther: the grounds for title Défender of the Faith. 
Description of Luther’s Revolt and Henry’s Defence of Church. 

Henry VIII. and Wolsey: proceedings about the divorce from Catherine. 
Wolsey’s character. 

Blessed Thomas More: Erasmus and Cranmer. Royal Supremacy Act. 

Blessed John Fisher: number of English martyrs recently canonized. Crom- 
well and Spoliation of Monasteries. Holy Maid of Kent. 

Queen Mary and the People: difficulty of Catholic ‘worship. Cardinal Pole. 
Was the name Bloody Mary deserved ? 

Queen Mary and the Nobles: Ridley—Latimer. Spoils of the Monasteries. 
Reconciliation with Rome. 

Elaine, Holy Grail, and Queen Mary. 

Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots: character of Elizabeth. Relations with 
her unfortunate relative. 

Divisions in the English Church: Puritans, Nonconformists. Relations with 


Rome. 
Queen Elizabeth and Anglican Ordinations: question of Parker’s Consecra- 


tion by Barlow, Scory, and Coverdale. 

Queen Elizabeth and Rituals: Book of Common Prayer. Different versions 
of Missals 1550-1552-1559. 

Queen Bess and Cardinal Allen: Douay Bible, King James’ version. 

The Gunpowder Plot : -state of. Catholic religion under Elizabeth ; calumnies 
against bishops and priests. 

This excellent programme is to be supplemented by a course of eight public 
lectures. We are much pleased to notice that the History of the Church in Eng- 
land, by Miss Allies, is accepted for the general use of the members as the most 


recent standard work on the subject. 
* * 


Some time ago an article in the Cosmopolitan Magazine by Edward W. Bok 
elicited many unfavorable comments. The writer contended that all the sermons 
which he had heard for young men indicated that the preacher started from a 
false point of view; that the young man is always a prodigal son. The article 
showed no knowledge or experience of the teaching for young men in the Catholic 
Church. At our request a distinguished graduate of Seton Hall College, New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Banks M. Moore, has written a young man’s estimate of Successward, by 
Edward W. Bok (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company): 

To whatever literary: production Mr. Bok’s name is attached there is a guar- 
antee of excellence; but in this first published volume he has been fortunate in 
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the choice of his subject and his handling of it. Successward is a book devoted 
to the young man’s interests. It tells him, if he would make a success out of life, 
what he ought to do, and how he is to do it; and certainly the author is eminently 
fitted to give instruction on this matter. After a careful perusal we would. wish 
to see the work in the hands of every young man, both for.its high moral tone 
and its instructive teaching ; every chapter will strike a sympathetic chord in the 
hearts of the majority of our American youth. It is false to suppose that human 
nature is as pessimistic as it is often painted. There is good in every heart; and 
if directed rightly, this good cannot but show itself. The evil in the world for the 
most part arises from the misdirection of aims and affections. Such is the au- 
thor’s view of life; his work is essentially ethical, strongly favoring a delightful 
theory of optimism. But there is nothing abstract in any chapter of the book; 
and if we draw inferences of this kind from it, we cannot do so until we have read 
the whole, and compared its maxims with concrete cases, whose successes or fail- 
ures have come under personal notice. 

The author, in the first place, advises the young man to have “a correct know- 
ledge of himself,” to consider the various avenues which are open to him; and 
then select that one for which he feels himself peculiarly adapted, The one 
great idea is to impress upon him the high sense of his own individuality. He 
should feel that he stands alone in the world. And by the importance of the young 
man Mr. Bok wishes him to understand the great things which his own friends 
and relatives, his country and society, expect from him; that -he should regu- 
late his actions to meet these expectations, and compdss them in their entirety. 
True success in life does not necessarily mean “the doing of something momen- 
tous ; the becoming known of all men and women; the being exceptional to the 
rest of the human race. . . . Scarcelya more incorrect interpretation of a 
successful life can be imagined,” says Mr. Bok; and yet, how many are there who 
continually seek notoriety in strange ways. 

Success, according to Mr. Bok (and we think his exposition of the word cor- 
rect), lies in the contentment and happiness of the individual, which can be as 
readily attained in the humbler walks of life as in the most exalted. Aman cannot 
go beyond his capacity; and if he tries to do so, failure will inevitably result. 
These are the first principles of the author, which are certainly true to nature the 
world over. 

To attain success Mr. Bok advances a set of rules which it- would be wise for 
-every young man to follow. Our space will not permit,us to-examine each one 
separately, though we would like to do so; but we may mention two, which are 
the underlying factors in almost every chapter—abstinence from the use of-intoxi- 
cants, and the question of marriage. He strongly advises young men: “ to avoid 
liquors of all kinds”; and urges that every one start out in life with a principle 
from which they should never swerve. But what we like most in his moulding of 
the moral young man is that Mr. Bok does not think he is necessarily bound to 
“ sow his wild oats”; certainly there is no belief more contrary to our Catholic 
teaching than that which requires a young man to be vicious; and there is nothing 
more detrimental to a young man’s success than dissipation. We like, too, the 
feeling and the sincerity which run through the chapter on religious life ; though 
we do not agree that “ religion is a matter of one’s own convictions,” so far as pri- 
vate judgment is concerned, and this seems to be the author's idea. But there is 
a fervent Christian spirit breathed through the whole chapter; a spirit that only 
could have emanated from a truly devout heart ; and one which, whosoever adores 
the Creator must foster in his breast. The author’s advocacy of prayer is as 
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masterly as it is eloquent; and if many of our young men would only pray a little 
more earnestly, how much sooner would they realize the fruition of their hopes! 

In the question of marriage also we find the author gives this advice: Marry 
the girl you love; and if you do this, life will be a greater success to you than 
should you attain the highest rank in the land without it; but a marriage under- 
taken for selfish ambition alone or for money is a despicable act, and one which 
makes. life miserable for man and woman alike. The picture of happy. domestic 
life so gracefully drawn at the closing ‘of this volume is one which could be well 
read in every home of the land; and it is a fitting scene, as beautiful in conception 
as in description, to end a book which in its every detail, sentiment, and thought 
is a refreshing stimulant to energy and to virtue. 

There is one thing to regret, and that is that Mr. Bok has given no advice to 
guide the young man in the matter of reading—especially of consecutive, thorough 
reading. We notice, however, that he is not insensible to its advantages, for he 
alludes to reading as a pastime in several places ; but we ask, Is it not something 
more? Should it not be used as an improvement for the mind? Should not the 
young man give at least one of his leisure hours after business to the pursuit 
of some congenial study, which would enable him to pursue a course of con- 
secutive reading? We think it not only an advantage to him, but a necessity; 
and we hope Mr. Bok will find time in the near future to give us another book for 
the young man, pointing out the means and rules of a successful self-education 
as ably as he has done to a successful career. e 

* * * 

The Public Library of Denver is supported by a special tax levy of one-tenth 
of one mill, which is provided for in the statute law of Colorado. Any school 
district may levy this tax, but probably East Denver is the only district in the 
State where the levy would be of much benefit. The tax brings in about $6,000 a 
year, which is devoted entirely to the library, salaries, rooms, etc., being furnished 
by the school board out of the general school fund. About 12,000 cards have 
been issued, and the average daily circulation last year was 533, while 240,271 
people visited the reading and reference rooms. It being pre-eminently a school 
library, the books have been largely selected with a view to use by teachers and 
students in general, as well as pupils in school. The circulation of books among 
children is enormous and has greatly increased since the ‘children’s room was in- 
stituted. 

The Denver City Library, with 28,000 volumes, lends 500 books every day, and 
the average number who use the reading-room is 300. The collection of books is 
extremely well chosen, as instead of books being donated, as in many libraries, 
money has been given, and therefore the best and most recent works could be 
placed upon the shelves. The chamber of commerce has collected and disbursed 
the money donated, and has furnished room, heat, light, and janitor. For the last 
four years the city has appropriated $7,500 a year to help sustain the library. The 
books now in the library have cost about $35,000, and this year already 2,000 new 
books have been added to the lists. Only the best of management and the 
closest economy have enabled the managers of the library to accomplish what they 
have, and yet the library does not meet the growing demands upon it. With all 
the improvements made by the change last year, there is still no alcove room for 
the use of students, and there is no space for a children’s room, which has 
proved so great a success at the public library. 

The women of Denver who have gone so deeply into study clubs during the 
last two years have kept the librarians very busy with their demands for books, 
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One librarian has devoted a scrap-book to the doings and programmes of women’s 
clubs, and has studied them faithfully in order to know what books are to be called 
for and to have them on theshelves. At the City Library a new rule was adopted 
recently, which allows holders of cards to take out a second card to be used for 
solid reading, and the Public Library has announced a similar privilege. 

A short time ago a public-spirited citizen of Omaha bequeathed a valuable 
plot of land to the city on condition that a free public library be placed thereon. 
The city accepted the gift, voted $100,000 library building bonds, and now has 
some 50,000 volumes at the service of the people. Topeka has a handsome library 
building on State House Square. Chicago is just finishing a library building on 
which the city has expended $2,225,000. It has already nearly 300,coo volumes. 
Kansas City, Cleveland, Detroit, and many other central Western cities have fine 
public libraries under the control of the school boards. In those cities all the 
schools are under one board. St. Louis had a good library conducted in this way, 
but the demands upon it grew so great that the board could not handle it, and by 
a vote of the people it was turned over to the city as a nucleus for a great free 
library. It is now housed in a magnificent building, erected especially for it. At 
the dedication of this library Rev. Edward Everett Hale said of the libraries in his 
own city of Boston: “ After thirty years of experience this has come to be the law 
and understanding. You may retrench on the right hand and on the left, you may 
cut down the salary of the mayor, you may leave the streets narrow, you may have 
a bad fire departnfent, you may go to the dogs in any other direction, but beware 
how you put your finger on the appropriation for the public library.” 

* - * 


A vigorous protest against pernicious literature has been raised by the S¢. 
Fames Gazette, This protest is based on the case of a fourteen-year-old boy in 
Plaistow, England, who murdered his mother while she was asleep. He asked 
permission to sleep in her bed while his father was away, and took that opportu- 
nity to stab her to death. The coroner’s jury brought out the fact that he had 
been addicted to reading blood-thirsty stories. Whereupon the Gazette proceeds 
to score not only the penny dreadfuls of Great Britain, but certain American 
publications which have an extensive circulation. It scores Home Secretary 
Matthews, who is reported to have said: Don’t interfere; leave things to the 
moral sense of the community—that moral sense which allows individuals to 
collect heaps of dirty pennies by selling stories of infanticide and abortion to 
‘servant girls and permits murder to be made as familiar as cricket to school-boys. 
The evil is palpable. The remedy is not so clear, The Plaistow jury thinks 
the legislature ought to take steps to stop the sale of these poisonous publica- 
tions. But what steps? The difficulties are considerable. We believe that 
even now the publishers of these noxious books and newspapers might be indicted, 
either under Lord Campbell’s act, which makes it penal to publish anything of a 
profane or obscene character, or perhaps even at common law. But it would be 
for the common sense of the common juryman to decide where genuine literary 
romance ended and where incitement to crime and immorality began. That is 
the difficulty; and it cannot be said to have been successfully surmounted in a 
country where Zola’s novels have been suppressed and the Police Gazette allowed 
to go free. 

Miss Maria C. Mondy, who is in charge of the young people’s section of the 
National Home Reading Union, London, in a pamphlet on School Libraries, has 
quoted these words from Sir Walter Scott : To make boys learn to read, and then 
place no good books within their reach, is to give them an appetite, and leave noth- 
ing in the pantry save unwholesome and poisonous food, which, depend upon it, 
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they will eat rather than starve. She has also gathered some powerful words 
from Rev. E. Thring on reading as a means of education. 

Advantages may be derived from healthy fiction, which contains no poisonous 
food for the mind. Speaking at Lincoln, England, of the taste for reading which 
distinguished the present age, Professor Jebb observed that regret had sometimes 
been expressed that works of fiction.formed-so large a proportion of ‘the ‘books 
borrowed from public libraries.. One of the best reasons for reading novels was 
that they tended to keep the imagination alive, and the torpor or extinction of the 
imaginative faculty was a much more serious evil in practical life than was com- 
monly recognized. A dormant imagination meant a diminished power of under- 
standing our fellow-creatures ; it involved a narrowing of their human sympathies, 
and this, in turn, implied a contraction of their whole mental horizon, with the 
consequent loss of efficiency for the work of life. The supporters of a library 
should not feel any discouragement if the lighter literature, and especially the 
fiction, was found to be very largely in demand. 

* * * 

The new American ship S¢. Pau/ has been supplied with a library of 1,200 
volumes, a gift from the City of St. Paul. It contains 100 works of reference ; 
the complete works of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Irving, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Parkman, Motley, Prescott, Holmes, and Cooper; nearly 
300 miscellaneous writers of fiction; 50 volumes of poetry, British and American ; 
175 volumes of history, besides the historical writings of the atthors whose com- 
plete works are included; 150 volumes of biography, 100 volumes of miscellany, 
including essays, critical, humorous, and. scientific works, and a numberof works 
on Minnesota. The library is strongly American, especially in history and bio- 
graphy. The S¢. Zouzs ship has also a library somewhat larger than that of the 
St. Paul, Each steamship has in addition a considerable second cabin library, 
and from three hundred to four hundred works in French and German. It is 
believed that these are the first ships to provide a second cabin library. It has 
usually been the custom to leave the matter of a steamship library to accident. 
Some companies content themselves with applying a small annual sum to the 
maintenance of a library, and requesting passengers to leave behind them such 
books as they do not especially value. A specially selected library of standard 
works and current fiction is a rare thing to find aboard ship, 

While the American liners are thus providing books for their passengers, the 
Navy Department is fitting out its new ships with libraries of a size hitherto un- 
known. Every ship has usually carried something that was called a library. It 
varied from two-score volumes stored in some bit of waste place to, perhaps, 250 
volumes, many of them more or less technical in character. The department is 
now purchasing about a dozen ship libraries. The size of the library varies with 
the size of the ship and its complement of men and officers. The Mazne has in 
the ship’s library between 850 and 1,000 volumes, besides a library of almost 350 
volumes for the use of the crew. The Naval Equipment Bureau at Washington 
is charged with the duty of providing libraries for the ships, and is locally aided 
in this city by an officer at the Navy Yard, acting directly under the Chief of Equip- 
ment. The department issues printed lists of the library that is to be provided 
for each ship, and these lists are sent to’three or four booksellers for bids. The 
contract for furnishing the books is then awarded to the lowest bidder. The de- 
partment has been thoughtful enough to vary the libraries in the several ships, so 
that officers and men, in going from one ship to another, will find something fresh 
to read. 
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A sample crew’s library contains a few works of reference, many works of 
adventure and fiction, a little history, and perhaps a dozen technical works, 
Fiction seems to constitute quite two-thirds of the crew’s library. 

The French navy is notable for the excellent technical library to be found on 
board each considerable ship and the many periodicals of a technical or semi-tech- 
nical character. The British navy and our own have hitherto been weak in these 
particulars. 

It is a sort of unwritten law that the doctor aboard ship as a man of leisure 
shall have general charge of the library. It has hitherto been almost a sinecure, 
but in the case of the new libraries for men-of-war the duty is likely to be more 
onerous, for in increasing the size of the libraries the Navy Department has 
adopted an elaborate and rather cumbrous system of classification and numbering 
that will doubtless vex the souls of the librarians, There has been some criticism 
by booksellers of this attempt to classify a number of small libraries upon a system 
especially intended to insure large libraries against confusion. It is also pointed 
out that the department’s method of?charging an officer with the duty of looking 
after the purchase of ship libraries, and at the same time requiring him to sit upon 
courts-martial and attend to half a dozen other things, is apt to embarrass him in 
a somewhat delicate task. M. C. M. 


~~ 
So 


NEW. BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

LEthiopium Servus: A Study in Christian Altruism. By M.D. Petre. 
Short Conferences on the Little Office of the Immaculate Conception. By 
Very Rev. Joseph Rainer. New edition. Spiritual Bouguet. By the Sis- 
ters of Charity, Halifax, N. S. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 

Macaulay's Essay on Milton. With Notes and an Introduction by James 
Greenleaf Croswell, A.B. Daniel Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration. 
Together with other Addresses relating to the Revolution. With Notes 
and an Introduction by Fred. Newton Scott, Ph.D. John Milton’s Z’Ade- 

vo, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas. With Notes and an Introduction 
y William P. Trent, M.A. 
D. C. HEATH & Co., Boston : 

The Arden Shakespeare: Hamlet, King Richard 1], Edited respectively by 
E. K. Chambers, B.A., and C. H. Herford, Litt.D. Dze Hochzettsreise. 
By J. R. Benedix. Edited, with Notes, by Natalie Schiefferdecker. 

COLUMBIAN PUBLISHING Co., Washington, D. C. 
In the Court Circle. By James A. Edwards. Second edition. 


P, LETHIELLEUX, Io Rue Cassette, Paris: 
Institutiones Theologica in Usum Scholarum,. Auctore G, Bernardo Tepe, 
S.J. Vols. I. and II. 





PAMPHLETS. 


The Cuban Question in its True Light. By an American. 
Relation of the Press and the Stage to Purity. By Josiah W. Leeds. Phila- 
delphia: 528 Walnut Street. 

The United States and Cuba. By John Guiteras, M.D. 

Sursum Corda: Annual Record of the Confraternity of St. Gabriel. 
OFFICE OF THE INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia : 

Lhe Latest Phase of the Southern Ute Question. By Francis E. Leupp. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE, Washington : 

Bulletin of the Department of Labor—No.1. November, 1895. 








